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| be deceived. Mr. ALLEN in these respects, as a repre- 
| sentative of American agriculturists, is one of which 


we may be certain he will do honor to our farmers, and 


| ensure respect. The concluding number of his ‘ Let- 


| ters from the West,’ papers which have been read with | 


; much interest, will be found in the of 


the Cultivator 
| cattle breeder, being an account of a 


present no 


visit to some of 


It will be found most interesting to the | 


| ter properly headed, throw: into a well where the wa- 
ter was of the temperature of about 50° to 55°, and 
when taken out, after a submersion of a year, was 
| as sweet as when put in. Perhaps, where circum. 
) Stances admit, butter might be advantageously kept #@ 
| this way in vats filled with running spring water of the 
proper temperature. Jars or firkins when filled with 
butter, should have some pure strong brine poured 





20 per cent commission on 2 ers. and the largest and best herds of Short Horns in Ohio, and | on the top of the butter, and ke pt there for the pur- 
25 per cent commission on 100 embracing also the Pork Statistics of Cincinnati pose of excluding the air until the article is wanted 
Subscriptions to commence w 1 the money We have been often asked the prices of animals} for use Instead of the brine some use salt, and 
to be sent free of postage | abroad, and the expense of bringing them home, but} others prefer a linen cloth saturated in brine, for 
eta could not reply as fully and satisfactorily as we could | this purpose. But whatever is used, the top of the jas 











Mr. Coleman’s Address before the 








‘€To IMPROVE THE SOI! 


Am. Institute. 








}under the circumstances have wished; we shall beg 

to refer all such inquirers to Mr 
| who will then be able to more definitely answer them 
| Mr. Allen has been so kind as to favor us with his ad- 
| dress in England, and we shall take pleasure in for- 
| warding to him such communications on these subjects 
as our friends may please to send us, and that shall 
reach this city, post paid, by the 25th July inst. If 
Mr. Allen’s time will permit, we shall expect com 
munications from him while abroad, on matters in- 














Allen on his return, | 


or firkin should be carefully covered with a board, o3 
what is much better, a clean flat stone They should 
stand on flat stones, in a cool place in the cellar, and 
may be occasionally looked to, to see that the surface 
is properly secured, and the air excluded. 


Inoculation. 
young plantations of fruit trees are cultiva. 


it is very desirable that there should bea certainty 
to the fruit the trees will produce when planted in the 


WHERI 
} ted 
as 





We have received from the respe 1 author a copy | teresting to the farmer fruit garden or orchard, a certainty rarely atiainable, 
of the above named Address ¢ ed before the when — are —" to mat arity from the seed. The 
American Institute in New-Yor 14, 1841, and | Butter. peach, apple, &c. do not often, from seeds, give the same 

. rs < Pai : fruit as the original tree ; hence grafting or inoculation 
have read it with a pleas é int n con I'He summer is the best time for the makers or the is resorted to, that no mistake may exist The philos- 
veyed, the great truths advance eloquence | purchasers of butter to lay in their stock for the year. ophy of budding or inoculation is very plein. While 
with which they are enforced, a iewlated To | Tt is the best time, because it is usually the cheapest, | the Jayer of new wood for the season is forming, and 
pene Phe gg A gape — ‘| beeause it is the sweetest and richest, and because, if | afer the descending juices have become th ckened the 

Agriculture, a broad held . | put down sweet and in good condition, it will remain] park readily cleaves from the tree. If at this eime a 

Wa Ors Gee & eelee ‘ ra oo ' | good through the season. It is useless to deny that} bud be carefully cut from the branch of another tree 

most prominent poynts beds : uy | there is a vast deal of wretched butter consumed in} of the same species or family, and inserted in an ineie 

address. The introductory r peautitul, | this country, when it would be quite as easy, and more | gion made in the bark of the one it is wished to inoeu- 
as illustrating the manner in — for the profit of the makers, to produce a superior ar-| jate, jt will adhere, become a part of the tree, and if 
contributions constitute the mi tnd Gura- ) ticle. We have good pastures, good cows, and there] that is headed down. the bud will, in its growth be. 
ble structures, and by f l vy which } can be no good reason given w hy good butter should} oome the main stem or the tree itself. In this way the 
agriculture mae re , 4 ; 4 4 not be the result In the first place, every thing con- orchardist is able to be certain that he is cultiv ating the 

His comparison of the bas . fe ' ‘mn | nected with the making of butter should be perfectly | fruit he wishes, andthe nurseryman that he is vending 

agriculture is most jus Pee Geel S | sweet and clean. No smoke, dust, or disagreeable | cuch trees as are required by his customers 

Statistics of Britain, the ually smells should ever exist in the milk-house or dairy Apples, peaches, pears, plums, quinces, and cher- 

used in that xing ake ae ' } F pond ta Every thing of this kind has its effect on the cream, and ries, may be inoculated with succe ss, if the operation is 

amount of its foreign tras suis , > orn | leaves its taint on the butter The milk should be performed at the proper time, that is when the bark 
ment is bound to pri ip © “S| skimmed, and the cream churned, at the proper time | gieaves from the tree easily, and the ivices have be- 
the surest means of pr‘ ' Py and the proper temperature. The buttermilk should | come of proper thickness. This time varies with the 
ness of a nation, the gre eovern- | be promptly separated ; and in salting none but salt | different varieties of fruit tree and the best time can 
ments are instituted, wi t Phe | of the finest purest kind is admissible. Next to leav- | be ascertained most certainly by experiments on the 
remarks respecting the « our) ing milk in the butter to putrefy, the use of bad salt has | trees themselves. The months of July and August are 

a the most influence in making this article worthless. | ihe best, and it will be found that nearly all fruit trees 

agricultural periodi '- | Many recommend washing butter in clear cold water} may be inoculated in the cours: ly. Vith bud- 

mation respecting the me "| to free it from the milk, and this mode is practiced in ding. as with grafting, the nu is the best place, 
some of these enterprise some of the best butter districts of Europe or the Uni- and when pears are budded in quince, thorn, or apple 
to name any part of thea etme) ted States. If the milk is thoroughly separated, how- | gtocke, they will be found to succeed better as fruit 
rest for its truth, and ft ever, the particular method is of very little consequence; | pearing trees, when put in as near the ground as possi- 
tion, it would be t! sa the | and perhaps a machine for working the buttermilk out, | })¢ The bud to be inserted must be taken from the 
effects of our inflated « . AtOnS such as has been figured in the Cultivator, or some s1- last year’s growth olf the tree, caret y separated from 
and the injurious eilé the | milar contrivance, will be found as effectual as any | the wood so as not to injure 1 the least, and 
industry and morals n t . But butter, if made ever so perfectly, will not inserted in a split of the bark in the sto k in such @ 
him, that when a ie keep well unless it is also packed well. Total exclu- | manner as to fit close in every part, and be well secure 
try of Europe, who t . €S, | sion from the air seems necessary, and when this is| oq with strips of bass matti woolen yarn, or other 
and others of the samé 10 | combined with a low temperature, butter can be kept} cubstances that will e9 e the air, and confine the 
through greater modesty ‘ © | an indefinite period of time. Itis the adventitious cir-| park. Budding is so ea rocess, and its results so 
industrious classé ul t 1 legal umstances only that make poor butter, for as it is a certain. that while there is so much room for the ime 
forms, not less | 1 pure animal oil, if freed from those things that have @/| ovement of our fru farmers should make them- 
tected, find thei pri tendency to spoil it, it would keep as long and with as ot lves acquainted ) the practice. a either by graft- 
bor, whether ol t Uy | little trouble as tallow or lard. It is the difficulty of | ing or inoculation, do away the reproach so often well 
honored. freeing butter trom the a connected oy it | merited, of choosing rather to beg choice fruits of their 
that have a constant tendency to putrefaction, that ren-| peiohthors than to take the f pain > 

A. B, Allen in Europe. | ders the packing of buster of mod poet venkat we tog ; . - = : oo Sen t ins necessary to 

In the list of passengers Packet Ship! its preservation. Stone jars we have found superior |} sa ‘ aennerasies 
Mediator, Capt. Chadwi Ist of | to any thing else for packing butter rhey are sweet, | Wool. 

June, for London, may friend | cool, impervious to air, and from their shape leave but We have received from our correspondent, L. A. 
| A. B. ALtEN, Esq. of B ers | a small surface to be exposed, or covered with brine. | mogperrt, Esq. of Tompkins cr ples of the wool 
j and the farmers of t f l Che butter, whether packed in jars or firkins, must be| 5.own by him the pest season, t an say that the 
| telligent and enter Mr. | beat solid, and the vessel, whatever it may be, should | ¢ pote, part of the vpecimens «ce equal in quality to 
Allen goes out to } be filled at once. The difficulty attending firkins, i8,| any that has ever fallen , ir notice. The sheep 
himself more part d that all wood contains more or less acid, and this, de-| ¢om which the samples were taken are full blood Sax. 

ture, and of pre ent omposing the salt imparts an unpleasant taste and ony. and the beautift earance and silky fineness of 

and from his great te flavor to the butter in the cask. This is partly remedied the wool. warrants t commendation and prices he 
and unquestioned sx Kn by filling the firkins with strong brine, and allowing has received from those first rate ves of that sta- 
determination t t 1em to stand a few days before using, but the cause is ple of our the Messrs. Law e, of Boston. 
regard to price, oul y| never entirely removed. Experiments made in Scot-} yy Morre ill in the man ent of his large 
very choice upon his ind proved that the wood of the linden or basswood | flocks (nearly 2000 in number) i est shown by the 
be early in September } ntained the least acid, and this is supported by the; 1.1) josses to which he is annually s ected, when 

We were much grat 1 of t that inthe Tyrolese salt-works, where water is | oo. | with many others 
Mr. A. to visit Eng t the point of saturation by percolating through : 
out from this es of twigs, or faggot those of the basswood are ( kt Cnus ag! it eget) - 
agriculture, in t the ‘ys preferre iny othe: In th mntry, firk @ tie . Aeon 
very best intentions, not i f heart ure eferred, ¢ perhay ure as good r e 8 perme 
knowledgs QR suck matte €! y that can be f We have known a firkin of but f I avestigatea 
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The Grasses—Darlington’s Discourse. 


We have before us, ‘‘ A Discourse on the Character, | 


Properties, and Importance to Man, of the Natural 
Family of Plants called Graminw, or true Grasses, de 


= 


| vulgaris L.)-—and 8. Sweet-scented Vernal Grass, ( Anthozan- 


livered as a lecture before the class of the Chester | 


County Cabinet of Natural Science, Feb. 19, 1541, by 
Wiruiam Daarwinoton, M. D.” 

To those who are acquainted with the extent and 
value of Dr. DARLINGTon’s labors in the field of Nata- 


ral Science, nota word in commendation of this Dis- | 


course will be necessary ; for although written in a 
manner calculated to interest a popular audience, it 
abounds with valuable facts, and exhibits on every page 
roof of his familiarity with, and mastery of his sub 


t. We regret that we are unable to give more than 


a few extracts, where there is so much to instruct 

His definition of what constitutes a grass, and the 
marks by which this natural family may be distinguish 
ed from other plants, is one of the best we have seen 
it is as follows :— 

‘* Whenever we meet with a plant, having a cylindrical, join 
ted stem, with the joints solid, and the intervening portions hol- 
low—or, in a few instances, filled with a pith-like substance 
the leaves alternate, one originating at each joint, embracing 
the stem with its base, and forming a sheath which is slit on 
one side down to its origin,—and the flowers protected by those 
ey envelopes, known by the name of chaff,—we may tal 

t for granted that we have before us a true grass. Brief and 
simple as is this definition, it will be found to contain the most 
obvious characteristics of the tribe; sufficient, it is believed, to 
@istinguish it from ali others.’’ 

After mentioning some of the common grasses, such 
as are universally known as such, he proceeds to men 
tion some not generally recognized as such ; among 
which are included Indian corn, broom corn, sugar 
cane and the bamboo, the last of which is a true gras 
thongh sometimes growing 60 feet high The known 
grasses of Chester county, native, naturalized and cul- 
tivated, amount to about 100 species, or one-tenth otf 
the whole number of flowering plants inhabiting the 
same district.” In so numerous a family, resemblan 
ces must exist which the practiced botanist only can 
detect ; and in the want of attention, or want of know 

ge on this point, the strange doctrine of the trans 
mutation of plants has its origin. On this subject, we 
extract the following note, containing an allusion to a 








man who used to write himself down ‘ United States | 


Geologist,’ an allusion in our opinion, not more point 
ed than just :-— 

“Tt is a curious circumstance, in the history of thi 
error, that, in former times, when the occurr sciences flourish 
ed, the peasantry of Europe imagined al! our cult , 
@fains to be subject to this kind of transmutation :—that wheat 
was often changed, first into Kye, then into Bancey, from Bar 
ley to Rav Gaass, or Louw, from Lolium to Bromus, or Chea 
and finally, from Bromus to Oats! They supposed, moreover 
that by the agency of a fertile soil, the degenerate gra 
be gradually restored to its origina! form; or at least 
could be bronght back as far as Kye'!—*' Veteres credeba 
mentum per gradus degenerare in macrior) terra, aty 
¢um in Secare, Secale in Horverm, Hordeum in Brom Bro 
mum in Avenam et sic per gradus descendere, immo credebant 
etiam semina Bromi vel Hordei in fertiliori terra prods f 
Secale.’’—Canor: a Linse, AMoenitates Acapemics, Tom 
Even in our own enlightened age and country, as we ar 
to phrase it—there are yet many persons strongly tin 
with the notion, that Wheat is frequently transmuted into | 
avs, or Cheat ;—though I have not met with any sof in t 
faith, as to believe they can bring the degenerate « ! 
again to its pristine state. It is remarkable, ulsy 
solete notion—so entirely exploded among scientific N 
ists—has lately found an advocate in a gentleman of some pre 
tensions as a Geologist,—and who has, more recently, acquire 
considerable notoriety, by his researches concerning 1eKt ' 
a@uumits: I mean Mr. Featnerstonnaven. As that gentleman 
has been so astute in detecting the mutability of the Laws os 
Natuag, we ought not, perhaps, to be surprised at his discove 
ry of the extraordinary mutation in our Nontu-Kasrens B 
Daay, since it was established by the fathers of the Republic 
It is quite as likely that landmarks should change their locali 
ty, as that objects of Natural History should Jose the distinctive 
characters impressed on them by the hand of the Creat 


The following remarks on the value of grasses for 
a and the best time of cutting them for this purpose 
will commend themselves to the attention of every tar 
mer. We have, however, been accustomed to give the 
first place among the grasses to ‘ Timothy or Herd’s 
grass,’ rather than the Meadow or June grass. It may 
be well to mention here, that the clovers, lucerne, &c 
though ranked by the farmer among the grasses, do not 
belong to them, but an entirely distinct family. Stil! 
most farmers, and indeed from habit, many who are 
acquainted with this difference, speak of the clover as 
@ grass, and rank its seeds among the grass seeds 

‘In an Agricultural point of view, the superior va of the 
grasses as materials for pasture and hay, is owing to the larg 
qeaey of saccharine matter with which they abo abe 
the time of flowering; and which is the source of that 1 
sweet odor, observable in wel|-p: . " 
matter, which pervades the whole plant before th 
most perfectly elaborated at that cl lexi 
mately concentrated and deposit 
form of farina ; and hence we it ‘ { 
ly little value after the fruit is fully mature rt 
riculturist, therefore, when he wishes ! 
his grass at the moment when the put 
perfect, and while they are diffused through | 
when his main object is the seed, as in our 
he of course postpones his harvéat until th 
tion is finished. it is needless to enlarge i“ 
the herbage of the Grasses, in supplying the fou 
tic animals and, indirectly, the anima] portion of o 
I will, however, mention those species which « 
ebief value in our meadows and pastures, naming t 
1 consider the order of their excellence. 1. The Mi 
Green Grass, erroneously called ‘Blue Grass,” in Ke 
[Pee pratensss, L.}—2. Timothy, or the ‘‘ Herd’s Grass 

orthern States (Phleum pratense, L.)—3. Orchard 
(Dactylis glomerata, L.)\—4. Meadow Fescue, (Festuca 
os, L.)—6. Blue Grass, (Poa compressa, L,)-—t Ray Gras 
(Lolium erenne, L.)—7. Herd’s Grass, of Penna. often cal! 
o4 “Red Top,’’—the “ Bent Grass,” of the Engush, (Agrostis 
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THE CULTIVATOR 


thum odoratum, L.) There are afew other Grasses—native, 
or partially naturalized—to be found on our farms,—and which 


are more or less eaten by cattle, when the better ones are want- | 


ing; but they are of comparatively little value, and good farm- 
ers are aiways cesirous lo supersede them, as soon as possible, 
by some of those above named. [tt is remarkable, that all the 
believed to have been introduced 
nore or less extensively natu- 





Grasses here enu 





into our country 












ralized; but some of juire to be regularly sown, to in- 
sure a full crop heretore known as artificial Grasses 
Those generally cultivated here, are the Timothy and Orchard 
Grass,—and occasionally we see the Ray and Herd’s Grass, or 
Red J though these last e not so much esteemed The 
others are complete naturaliz and when the soil) ther 





originally fertile, or adequate improved, the best of t 























WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

THE great business of July at the north, is hay ma- 
king ; and so much of the health and profit of the stock 
of the farmer is depending on the quantity and quality 
of the hay made, that it must be considered one of the 
most important labors of the farm. Much df the value 
of hay depends on the time at which the grass from 
which it is made, is cut. All plants intended for nutri- 
tion, are found to contain a quantity of saccharine mat- 
ter, or substances convertible into sugar; and the peri- 
od when this matter is most abundantly developed in 
the plant, is found to be the best time for cutting it for 

















, Grass ang the fe i¢, S00 appear spon 
0 res, and supersede the artific ‘al ones ‘| hay. In the grasses, however, there seems to be some 
“A al oe =; ‘ on 9 + Rare meaner hed * little difference as to the period of their growth in which 
ments of their va ch the Taller Oat-Grass, (drena | the most saccharine matter is found, some showing the 
elatior, L.) so imes called ‘“ Grass of the Andes md most at the period of flowering, and some at a later 
ears since, one of our ¢ rse indigenous Grasses, called ** s« slage 
pono AD: _ AA fae ctylordes, Lo) “as $0 | Of the grasses most cultivated for hay in this coun- 
‘ to try the experiment of cultivating it, in| Uy, We name the following, adding from the celebrated 
ce of the old ay ed 1 but, like some other ‘Ex; Woburn experiments, a few items in a tabular form 
rimen tin a totaltwil- | that may interest the farmer, as indicating the best time 
i Rll Pages fh ouavetineiireaiaus tise sae | for cutting and curing hay : 
those old and lons-trie , tances of our farmers, which I | e Phe clovers, although general. 
have already enumerate | ~ | ly ranked among the grasses, do 
There can be little question, that when we take into | &, x S S | not properly belong to them ; yet 
view the tact that from the plants technically called | > = ~< | they are extensively used for ma- 
Grasse man obtains his bread, and the domestic ani- | king hay and the same rules for 
mals their food, the family must be considered the most! © + cutting, will apply to them, that 
important and valuable, of any that Providence has be. | -= Fe | ‘ | are adapted to the true grasses 
towed on man iecse S&S & £& From the experiments made at 
go = « 5 | Woburn, it will be seen that the 
Weburn vs. Berkshire Pigs. iss | most favorable time for cutting 
In the May number of the Tennessee Agriculturist ote | Stesees, te mowally when the seeds 
a y scien - — 6.82 & wo ‘ are formed, but before the stem 
is a statement of an experiment made in feeding pigs > Zs Bf becomes dry, or the juices have 
of these two breeds, conducted on the part of the Berk- | oe 8 4 heen absorbed by the seeds or dri- 
shires by Mr. Fanninc, one of the editors of that pa | - bE ' ed ¢ There is res be 
per, and on that Voburns by Dr. Samvet Mar. | 1s & 3 & ) pag sat yom 
TIN J he folle the result condensed from the . x = 3 < heve that farmers oe both = 
‘ ? , c sa = tremes in this matter; some cut- 
statements of those genllemen ting while too green, or when in 
sin al . 
- oO $ mo $s omo & mos = flower and others letting the grass 
Berks. § Sty 3 ia ae yay Be | a2 22 & remain tll it becomes dry, or like 
ii ; 136 It -~ & & ba J? ‘ 
¥ “he L1G Ibs. 185 Ibs. 254 lbs oe: = straw But it there is much de- 
— it ia lbs. 174 lbs. 232 Ibs. | = @ ; pending on the time of cutting, 
By this table. it een that Dr. Martin’s pigs} § i | there is still more in the method 
far exceeded those of his competitor. although, under S os = & or perfection of curing, and it is 
the circumstan the trial cannot be considered a sat - é >. here that the greatest skill of the 
istactory one Di vias isan extensive breeder in : sl as farmer 1s requisite 
Kentucky, and he considers his pigs, across of the Wo = Unless there is urgent necessity 
burn with a large English hog which he calls the White} * 7 for the measure, grass for hay 
Berkshire, superior to all others. We are glad to see Sot a g 2 should not be cut immediately af- 
the attention ol pract il men turned to the great point . - 6- ¥ ter a heavy o1 prolonged rain 
of actual feeding, as after the breed that will make : Jee Phere should be time for the 
the most meat with the least expenditure of food. and > s 2 < z moisture with which the plant is 
in the least time must be the most profitable breed —< : ; at such times saturated, to be eva- 
But tor th purpose the pigs must not only be accu ee = | porated and this will be done 
rately weighed, but their food also, so far as regards ~~ ~~~} much sooner while the grass is 
quantity and quality, preeisely ascertained. We know | standing, than if cut and thrown 
of no part of the world where these experiments can be | intomasses. Good weather, and 
more advantageously conducted than in the great West a dry clear air, but not too hot a 
and we believe the men are there who will enter upon | sun will be the best for making 
ind conduct such a series of experiments most satisfac | hay; and there is no climate in 
torily It to be hoped the propositions of the spirit | the world that affords ordinarily 
ed ¢ of 4 \griculturist, will receive proper and | more such days, than that of the 
prompt at ition from the breeders of the west United States 
Phe we tof Dr. Marvin's pigs at six months old Hay making is one of the most 
> laborious parts of a farmer’s work 


is certainly extraordinary, and probably hard to beat 











If any of our triends have ertained the weight of 
their pigs at that age live ght, it will be recollect- 
ed,) and will furn us with names of the breed 
mode of keeping, weight, &c., we should like it, and it 
might interest others \lthough the average increase 
of weight in Dr. Mari gs Was great, it was not 
equal to that of a Berkshire ted by Mr. Curp of the 
saine State, or one of the same breed fec by Mr. Marks 
of Onondago Co., N. ¥ Farmers should know no pre 
ference to breed ny further than their true interest ts 
concerned, and that prejudice is unfortunate which pre- 
ents t idopt rse which tends most direct 
iy to t prosperil Caretul experiments made by 
competent men nd the results communicated to the 
public, will do mu etagriculturists rightin this 


important matte 


Report on the Silk Culture. 


AmMonG the rep ma at the late meeting of the 
Cuvahogn ¢ 1 tu sociely, Was one on the 
Culture S of J. W. Arren, Esq 
vhich pla the practicability, utility and necessity of 
the culture it ery ( ind foreible point of viev 
r) : y hould 

) 1 h our opinion should not be 
suffered to sle til the culture of silk has taken as 
firm a ho : ( ture of cotton has in our country 
What} s been done ficient to show what may he 

ne. if some of the t and energy tor which Ame. 
ricans are fame cted to this point We should 
be ¢ to « rgely, but have room for onl¥ 
1 t ! 

i vf luce ¢ 

‘ ‘ h f s he ' 
. SilK, might it 

: rhe 

¢ P 

ne 

an 





| any other croy 


and he should economize the time 
Mowing 
. x should be done in the morning 
The grass cuts easier, is made in- 

to hay more readily, and if the la 

Se gS borer rieeds rest, he can take it 
during the hottest part of the day. If the mower com 
mences his work at sunrise, a half day’s work will be 
done by ten o'clock, and he will find two hours rest 
more grateful then, when others are toiling in the sun, 
than it would have been if spent idly in the morning, or 
ng out the hay, or raking it, is light 

work compared with mowing; hence this should be 
done when it ean be best borne, and when the frame is 


is much as possible 


lost in bed Shak 





most invigorate 
Phere are two things which the man used to mowing 
never neglects ; one is, to have his sythe sharp, and the 
other. to have it fust on the snath If you have a poor 
' i to mow through the haymaking 
season. better throw it away, or convert it into any oth. 
If a man wish. 
let him mow or cradle with a 








er use, than to think of mowing withit 


esto weal mut qi 
full sythe, and he will be soon gratified. The man who 
has never tried it, can form but a faint idea of the dif. 
ference there is in the severity of labor, between mow 
ing with a ge -vihe, well hung and secured, and a 
poor tool and poorly hung It is a common thing to set 


boys mowing with men, but the practice is not to be 
commended \ boy cannot kee pup w ith an experien- 
thout slighting his work, or injuring his 
health. and most frequently he will do both : 
There is not one man in ten perhaps who pretends 
to mow, that understands his business, or can manage a 
sythe so as tocut al! the grass, cut it close to the ground 
as it always should be, and leave the field after raking 
evel, and the »ble without ridges to mark every 
swath But by cutting grass close, the crop is greatly 
increased. as there is a great difference between the 
weight and bulk of the tops and bottoms, and the chance 





ced mower 








| greater for a full growth of rowen or after-math 
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In districts where wheat and clover constitute the 


crops grown, and form the only rotation, the curing | 


of clover for hay is an important operatic If al. 
lowed to stand too long, the leaves fall off and 


nothing but the naked stem is left; and if the curing 












is carelessly or improperly perfor: the same re- 
sult ensues, thus materially Jesse g its value for 
hay. We have found the est t lor cutting clover, | 
to be when the heads have p iwed their color, 
but the leaves remain | 1 on een. Cut at this 
tuume, and cured in the co Ww s little exposure to 
the sun and wind, or being little as possible 
it makes an excellent h and particularly so, if 
seeded down, there was a good quantity of ti 

seed mixed with the clove I ng hay in cocks 
the 2rass MoWn in the n n¢ tter iti vilted in the 
sun and dried, is in the 10on, and before any dew 
falls, put up into cocks n |} rtion to the 
base, as is consistent t ty ind the air will cir- 
culate more freely throt than if spread over a | 
great extent of ground J he ma tand in this way 
untouched one or two \ be the weather whatit m LY, 
but usually, if the weather is good, the cocks are open- 
ed on the third day and aired hen they are again put 
up and stand until the fifth n after being open 
ed and dried, the hay is usua fitfor the stack. Hay 
undergoes in curing, a slight heatir r fermentation 
and put up in this way, it cures a pidly as if expo. | 
sed to the sun, while the cru: r of the es const 
quent on exposure and frequent turning is w iy avoid 
ed. Butin whatever way gra : re it should be 
done so effectually as not to heat and n in the mow 
or stack, a change which rende t thiess tor nutri 


lion, and injurious to the health of such animals as are 
fed upon it. 


Where meadows are made smooth they always 
should be, the revolving I la- | 
bor-saving implem¢ 








ore € ere ils 

cannot well be used, the single horse rake should al- 
ways be found. Hay making requires labor enough at | 
the best, and every saving should be adopted by the 
farmer ? 

Canapa THIsTLeE.—Do not forget to wage an uncea 
sing warfare with this pest of the { if If in your | 
pastures, cut them down to the nd frequently ; if | 
in your hoed or root crops, be i t to let one es- 
cape ; and if alter the usual cu e is ove you find 
them springing up, go over the crop again, and let the 
extermination be thor ‘ \ é t igs, never 
allow a thistle to ripen its seeds on your farm We 
have seen some farmer! et ir thisties alone to so late 
@ period, that they w f bein 
mown, and thus the labor s i great me re lost 

Corn.-—This is usua this 1 th. that 
is, the culture of it sé i t ripen its 
grain undisturbed Cher re too fields howev 
er, in which, owing to the i erly pre 
pared, the lateness of t 
weather, the corn ! ! t e with 
the weeds, and where ext f e of de 
cided benetit Phe corn t ept too clean 
nor can the earth bes t 31 fre 
quently. If therefore y t , ke 
your cultivator and run it . ‘ once 
or twice between the ef 
will be fewer, the ground fins i ! re 1 
less, and the corn itself 1 f ; We 
must help our corn crop ft 1 \ nuch as 
possible, or the frosts of aut 1may fin still soft 
and unripe 

Turners.—July is the month for s ig the English 
turnep, and during the ! f it ~ é 
Ruta baga may be sown w P 
success, and we advist f i ospe 
doubtful, to try a | i ible 
roots. The En or ¢ requires a 
clean soil, and one c i j 
be better than any ollie on this 
account, usually give great cr t | Anv land 
however, that is sufficient t T. 
and every farmer shi ! ; . the ¢ 
ily, or for his stoc It is t ‘ er the 
young plants as soon t the ¢ 
with soot, ashes, &« I ff t f 

Beets and Carnot t 1, may be 
sown, and wili lreq > ior preser 
vation in winter G if peas lor a 
late crop, in the early pa t if sown 
they should bes ed in vater 
for six or eight \ 
do well, if tran ited 1 t to be 
examined irequent t t I 
depredator rarely n i riddle 
of July 

SAVING SEE! wp H ° ROE line 
far as he can, rais 
this they must be t f i | t 
arc many herbs too € req f mest 
purposes, such as | t t f ey, Sw 
Marjoram, Savory, | ; uré 
useful for medi a 
Tanzy, Smartwee . f which 
should be saved whe ties are the 
most fully devel: h 
they areint } n the 
shade, where the é be kept free from all 
moisture alter veing ed j 


| Shuts out our wheat from England ; and the abolition 


; mercial men, and the result can hardly be doubtful 


| range of commercial restrictions and free trade policy, 


| tute, unite their funds, and make their displays, and 
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English Corn Laws. than moist, buta dry gravelly loam, or sandy loam is 
Great Britain at the present moment is shaken to its | preferable. They will succeed however in any @ 

center by a struggle more fierce than any that has oc-| soil. The kinds preferred by Mr. D. for ‘cultivation in 
curred since the passage of the reform bill. The Min- | this country, are the Cosford. Frizzkk l, and Northamp- 
istry have announced their intention to fix the duties on | ton Prolific. There are other varieties t ut these have 
grain at certain rates, which it is clear will admit of ex been well tested, and will abundantly re pay the grow. 
tensive importations, or in other words, to abolish the | er. The cultivation of such nuts is a great object in 
corn law system of the kingdom. This has brought out | some parts of England, and the average crop is consid. 
the whole of the landed and farming interest in violent | ered about 800 lbs. per acre, though at times, when the 
opposition ; as it is well understood the exorbitant pri- | soil and season is favorable, more than three umes that 
ces which have prevailed for years, and on which the | quantity have been gathered 

present system of English farming is mainly based, 
could not be maintained without the protection of such 
laws. On the other hand, the manufacturing and com- Mr 
mercial interests are ranging themselves on the side of . 


Killing Canada Thistles. 
CHAPMAN, of this city, (Albany,) informs farm. 





M ers, 
Ministers, and as the Queen is said to favor them, That if m 
. y. the vil it he Canada t tl 
it is probable they will eventually succeed, although inches be beg surf + a gun ane a hey 
j ’ § low the surface of ground, and pulbthem up w 
present appearances indicate a prolonged struggle the left hand as they cut the : the full and old of the oeee 
Ihe questions at issue are very important to this | in May, June, July, August, and September, they certainly 
° 1! ipat \ oTT t} x y 
country. Itis the monopoly of the home market that | “1! Gestroy them; they may * some in going over the 
ground, even the first, secon r third time but be sure te 


or modification of the corn laws would open an exten- you have fe stroye t > 
sive market to us at once. It is the first time in the | thousand the 
history of England that the aristocracy or the land hold. | © t#¢ ground I have been cutting them from 

ers, have found themselves fairly brought into opposi- We have great faith in the course recommended b 
tion with the mass of laborers, manufacturers, and com. | Mr. Chapman, as we have frequently lestroyed sma 
patches of the thistle ourselves by repeated cuttings or 
rhe necessities of the government have led to this} Pullings in a single season. But we paid no attention 
course, as itis only two years since the present pre- | to the moon, and have not a doubt the process would be 
mier, Lord Melbourne, declared a repeal of the corn | Just as effectual if performed in the new, as in the old 
The discussion has opened the whole | Of the moon. If plants are not allowed to form leaves, 
or in other words are not allowed to respire or brea he, 
they must die, and this prevent is not influenced by 

id 


n, till you know 
ed more than fifty 
is not one growing 





laws impossible 


and promises, even should it lead to the overthrow of 


| the present ministry, a thing by no means improbable, | the old or the new moon. Farmers who find the this 


to lead to a better understanding and a more correct | Ue just taking possession of their lands, cannot do bet. 

application of these important principles ter than to cut them frequently by hand ; where there 
: : are acres of them, repeated plowings or thorough sum. 

mer fallows must be resorted to for their destruction, 





The American Institute, and Agriculture. 


AN important proposition has been submitted to the 
Agricultural Societies of the counties in the vicinity of 
New-York, by the managers of that Association, which 
is, that the county societies co-operate with the Insti- 


The Dahlia. 

We have received from the Messrs. Prince of Flush. 
ing, Long Island, a catalogue of their magnificent col. 
lection of Dahlias, amounting to some 450 varieties, 
embracing all the most celebrated and choice kinds cule 
tivated his beautiful flows bronght from Mexico, 
and of but recent introduction into the gardens of Eu. 
rope, bids fair to rival, if not to eclipse the Rose and 
the Tulip, that hav possession of the 
throne of beauty amone the! vers 

The dahlia is easily cultivate and shows a profu- 
sion of flowers from June to October, making it in that 
respect, one of the most desirable of the flowering 
plants. As the plantin a rich soil grows to a large 
size, and requires to be yported, they should be 
planted at three or four feet from each other, that they 
may not be crowded atthe time of blossoming The 
dahlia would be more common than it is, were it not 
that considerable difficulty has been sometimes experi. 
enced in preserving the roots through our winters. The 
following directions of the Messrs. Prince, will perhaps 
They say 


award their premiums at the annual Institute Fair to 
be held in October 

here appears to be no serious obstacles to such a 
concentration of means ; as an arrangement might be 
effected by an alteration in the by-laws of the Institute 
making the officers of the county Societies members 
and thus avoiding a non-compliance with the act grant- 
ing to the societies, the sums proposed to be distribu. 
ted. The only question of importance to be decided, is, | 
whether the agriculture of the several counties that | 
should so unite with the Institute, would be as much | 
benefitted, as by a Fair, exhibition, and distribution of 
Premiums at home, Would the mass of the farmers in | 
these counties be as likely to be interested in the re- | 
sults? Would they be as likely to attend at New- York 
as at a meeting in their several counties? And would 
the distribution of premiums at a single point, excite as | 
emulation, and exert as wide an influence as if 
atmany? These are some of the queries which 











obviate this evil 


Our practice in wit neg A s is exceedingly simple. 
st h t e cut them off and 





muct 








s proposition naturally excites, and which appear and then dry them for two or three days in 
to deserve a serious consideration betore the idea of se h we place ther 1 shelve na cellar, per 
parate county societies in the southern district is aban ee from frost, where ¢ remain until the pe. 
doned . anting ' ture ¢ tive to them, and 





rot; but inad 
frie freus bee? 


Of the attractions of the Fair at the Institute, and of the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the favorable influence it has exerted, there can be but one The culture of flower: e of the most innocent and 
opinion ; and there isas little doubt that with an increase delightful of recreation ’ t ild esteem our- 
of means, will be a corresponding increase of activity elves { nate ' fin dillusing a taste for 
uttraction and usefulness. New-York too, is a central} 5) 0.6 beautiful productions of nature . 


point. the facilities of communication in every quarter | 
| 


ire great, and the farmers of the neighboring counties Henrico (Va.) Ag. and Hort, Society, 

re in the habit of frequenting the city for the purpose > 

of market and trade. It may be true that the greater | We perceive by the Richmond papers that this Soci- 
part of those who would attend a county exhibition] ety held its first Fair at Godden’s Spr a few weeks 
would attend the Institute Fair, but it is possible also, | since, and that the meeting went ff in the best manner, 


that many would be glad to compete for premiums at! The Society was formed only some three months siace, 
home, that would find it inconvenient or impossible to! and seems to have sprung up at once into a most vigor- 
place selected for the 
the day was fine; the 
irly ladies, great; the 
< ’ ims offered, nume. 
address of the right kind, practical and com. 
a point that} mon sense ; and \ ! iings harmonious and 
not be overlooked gratifying Prem s were awarded on the following 
In making these remarks, we are influenced only by | articles Domestic Silk, Luxuriant Flowers, Fruit, 
Horses, Jacks, Domestic suit, Plows, Cutting Machines, 
Wheat Mac e and Fan, Domestics 
that shall the most effectually promote the interests of | Wine, Milch Cows Bulls, Heifers, Boars Sows 
agriculture. For this cause, the Institute has already The amount of stock exhibited, was great, and 
jone much ; with the means placec at its disposal by | some of the animals very fine [here were quite @ 
the State, it will do more ; and should the managers of | number of competitors for the pre 1m on domestic 
the county Societies, after proper deliberation, conclude} wines ; and several superior § a vere exhibited. 
If wine must be drank e ft it will be much better 
p inadulterated, 
junds which are too fre. 
the public as wine. The quantity of 
The Filbert. wine made in Ot cording to the census, (about 


, t } 1 5. | 6.000 be . { xceeds what we had supposed pos 
Ix a late number of that excellent Journal, the Bos- | ),000 barrels,) ! German emi- 


ittend at New-York So far as we have been able to}! ous and healthy existence Ihe 
bserve, the number, and not the magnitude of the pre meeting asa beautil 
miums, has called out the greatest number of competit- | 


rs: and whether the means of the several southern 





‘ounties are concentrated, or whether they are left to 


the disposal of the county societies, this 
| 


a desire that our farming friends in the southern coun- 
ties should expend the bounty of the State in a manner Corn Shellers 








to accept the proposition of the Institute, the Fair of 
October we venture to predict will be an exhibition! to make it ourselves 
| than to quaff the noxie 


i quently offered t 


r 


hitherto unrivalled im this country 





ton ‘' Magazine of Horitculture,’’ &c., there is a paper | sibie ; aithoug a were . ’ the culture 
Mr. Downtnc of Newburgh, N. Y., on the cultiva- | grants had any inst Y vs * Snes 

tion of this nut. From the great quantities annually | of the era - s excellent ; 

imported, there can be little doubt a ready market) Old Virginia is a * ' ities for trade, 

would be found for the produ tof a filbert garden or or- | her nate mid and sa ae ; and if her sons 

chard, and the ease and certainty with which they may | ma! cacitares, a = ‘ ture, if ‘hey 

be grown, should recommend them to favor he ts ~ apd Repose 4 them the Life ancsDis 
Mr. Downing recommends a soil naturally dry rather} wilt form suck sot’ 
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rit of the Henrico one, and some others now existing in 
that State, and above all, if they will inculeate in all 
elasses the idea that honest industry and labor is al 
ways honorable, she will soon find her population rap- 
idly increasing, and cease to fee! the drain that by emi- 

tion removes the bone and sinew of the State, to fill 
up the new States and territories of the broad West 





Oulture of Corn. 
In a late number of the Hamilton Intelligencer, Ohio 
ig a valuable article on the cultivation of this great 
staple of the West, (and which is scarcely Jess essen. 


, . ‘ , ‘ y ‘ 

THE CULTIVATOR. 
will be defeated. Manure highly, plow deep, make 
your land dry, use none but good seed, keep the surface 
frequently stirred, and you may safely leave it without 
any inequalities, and permit the roots to dispose of 
themselves as they think proper 


Blight or Mildew in Wheat. 


THERE are very few years in whieh millions of dol- 
lars are not lost to the farmers of the United States by 
Mildew or Blight, and this fact is sufficient to justify 
the most anxious care to discover the cause of the dis 
ease, and a method of prevention That the mildew 





tial to every part of the country where it can be grown, 
being, in the language of Mr. Taylor, meal, meat, and | 
meadow,) from the pen of J. McMutixin, Esq. The | 
substance of his experience and observations, he has | 
summed up in the following rules, which, marked aos | 


they are by good sense, we feel a pleasure in transfer- | 
ing to the columns of the Cultivator : | 
6°}, 1f the ground intended to be cultivated in corn has a sod 
it, it should be broken up in the fal! or winter preceding | 
Pine weather be suitable, if not it should be plowed in Feb- | 
POary, or at least in March If not level, it should be rolled, | 
Qnd if not mellow it should be harrowed before planting | 


9. If stubble or corn ground, no stubble or stalks should be | 
oved, unless taken to the manure pile—should be plowed 
eit inches deep, and if not mellow should be harrowed | 
8. While small, the corn should be harrowed, and the ground 
should afterwards be kept loose and mellow by the repeated 
Use of the cultivator 
4. On sod ground a plow should never be used in the cultiva 
tion of corn. 
6. On other ground, the plow should never be used after the 
roots have extended any distance from the hills, and at not 
ess indispensably necessary to prevent the ground from 


th 
6. ¢ fibres or small roots of the corn should not be ent 
the cutting off of every fibre deprives the stalk of some part 
its nourishment. 
7. The earth should not be thrown high upon the hills, as it 








or blight is a fungus or parasitic plant, is well known 
to all who have paid attention to the subject, but as it 
never fixes on a plant in a sound healthy condition, the 
cause of the disease which invites it, is the real ques 
tion at issue Phis subject, in consequence of the dam- 
age it has occasioned to the crops in Pennsylvania 
Within a few years, has of Jate attracted much at 
tention among the practical and scientific 
of that state, and several papers on blight have been 
read before the Philadelphia Society for the promo 
tion of Agriculture. Two of these have fallen under 
our notice ; one by Kenperton Situ, Esq. and the 





mers 


| other by James Gowan, Esq. Both are papers exhi 


biting much acquaintance with the subject, are written 
with ability, and a short notice of them, showing the 
opposite conclusions at which they arrive, may be use- 
ful 

Col. Suirnu’s paper, which created no little sensation 
at the lime it was published, attributes the great pre. 


lew to the practice how so prevalent (and 


valence of mil 
which, if not objectionable for the cause stated, so im 
portant to the farmer) of sowing grass seeds upon wheat, 
or in other words by an effort to secure two crops at once, 
























feduces the throwing out of additional spur roots. A very | Pulling the safety of the most valuable in great dan. 
slight tion of mold may be placed around the hill | ger 

is The ground in the cultivation of corn should be kept as} = (o). Kenderton Smith savs 
level as possible, to permit the roots to extend in every dire: BES e. ahi ts a 
tion, and to retain moisture. Ridging cuts the roots—prevents Phe matted coat of SR SOGTOUE Ty SELRESIER 3h 
the extension of the surface roots—drains the water fromm the | ! isons, by impeding the sun’s rays causes an excess of 
hille—exposes more surface to the action of the sun, and is ! n the il, and | erves the earth it the root ol — 
therefore injurious to a crop ina dry season, ! ——s dv aes ne . enn a althy vege r soe lh 

We are glad to see the attention of farmers turned to | and 1 rs languid the circulation of the sap at the very time 

corn crop, and the best method of cultivating it; | whet ndicates that not onty the 4 : me aoe eer pees 

for its importance can hardly be overrated, and what | ee ee a a a ee 
we deem some very absurd and injuriows practices are | ’ Es a ee Se aa Ee 
common in its treatment. As far as Mr. M.’s rules go,|. *!' “loa is cg ae fl : ste in wodniinn , iil. 
they have our hearty concurrence, and there is little } retaigy me ¢ = gph cendbanonbeardioge ing syeondt sie J cone Sh ae 
@oubt if generally adopted, the corn crop would be ma. | CCW) PUt Hat on the con ~ e alat , I 
terially increased. The plan of plowing up tand in. | © ited Saadad, 
tended for corn in the fall, we know to be a good| |! ! he preva see of wt ta 
one, as frost is one of the most efficient of pulye. | QV IS 12 (NY sucien Meats y +r 
Fizers, and the soil in the process receives a more per-| explain. 1 ie t the period ‘ urally 
fec: aeration than it would if turned over immediately | seod uy or yield : a6 juice requisite to furnish 
before planting. But before the plowing, the ground » encore hao re reportion ae Sie ke ante 
should be covered with long manure, since it is o fact| or int ita haat be axent aad OF tav0 ar tthe Lane ooutin 
which should never be lost sight of by the corn grower, | uance, the plants will be greatly excited. In this state, should 
that corn is one of those crops that cannot be fed too} the sun suddenly withdraw Wwaest xpeed te neater 
high. There are some soils too, which being neturally | \..\y 07%) tat Sink SS nas tiveness Gamat eenenne 
moist, and having never been drained, would if planted imal ane P ble of realizing it—is 
on a level surface, or without being ridged, prove too | it to be wondered tha ena check to the pulsation of 
wet for the young plants, although not perhaps so, | cae GPe OG ene Prens 6 setts ae ae ae , : = eran 
when farther advanced ; but on a soil well drained, and | the very point uf exposure, the head becomes tanwuid ot ‘torpid, 
ia good condition, ridging or hilling is useless, or eve ni} while from the density { the ints and the heat of the earth, 
Worse than useless | there is a genial heat and moisture below—the fountain that 

Perhaps there are few opinions more intrinsic: pli ¢ keeps & % up and flowing on, Dut the 
@rroneous than the one which supposes the corn j pci Dante: ‘i-eicalsb-caae thie tian trad Pheaptihile ty a poh Be 
to be benefited by mutilating the root, which rst ‘ e rust that is observed on 
obtained a wider credence than that. It is directly at | the plar t ig the disease that is 
variance with every well established principle of vege- ied fe a ei 7 ip Reecke = : eA be ys 
table physiology, and is opposed by the experience of | neither health or moistuce c. hank lint eeleune aauk aie aac 
multitudes of the most successful corn growers in the | der his Th th the prevailing cause of the 

eght of wheat in our el t 


country. Liebig, in his invaluable work, asserts, and | ! 
BO one can controvert his position, ‘‘ That the size of 


a plant is proportioned to the surface of the organs | these antagonist writ 
partly wrong? Both agree that there must be a great 


which are destined to convey food to it. A plant gains 
a new mouth and stomach with every new fibre of root, | « 


and every new leaf.” But the notion in question, sup- | moisture to produce bl 


poses that the best way to make a plant flourish is to! ¢ 
destroy all its mouths, and compel it to form new ones 
if nature is competent to the process. Corn is always} } 
benefited by frequently stirring the ground, and as) i 


plowing does this, the advantage conferred has by some | e: 


atrange process of ratiocination, been supposed to be | « 
the:result of cutting the roots re 
It has become a comman practice with some of the 


down their corn ground with clover and other wrasses 
the seeds being sown and covered at the last time ot 


pr 
most skillful farmers in the New England States to seed | p 
} 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? May not 
both be partly right, and both 





legree of heat, both that there must be an excess of 
rht, both that there is a forced 





md unnatural vegetation, and so far they are doubtless 


correct. Col. Smith maintains that the * matted grass’ | 


ceeps the soil cold and wet ; Mr. Gowan that this cover- | 
j 





ng preservesa ‘ genial heat and moisture,’ and here, of 
rse they are s ide apartas the poles It this} 
overing of grass produce ld in the soil, it must be by} 
‘vaporation ; but evaporation from a covered surface | 
yroceeds so ywly tha in eflect is rarely if ever] 
roduced On the uy cha covering of grass 
‘serves the temperature of the soil, by preventing | 


oth radiation id evaporation, and here, we thin) 


hosing. In doing this, hilling would be impracticable, | Mr. Gowan I 1 Jutif, as all appear willing to| 


and the object with the farmer is to have the ground 
lefX as level and smooth as possible Experiments | t 


oneede, the d 1 rises trom too greatan accumula. 


ion of vegetable es in the vessels of the plant, | 


earefully conducted, show a decided advantage in fa caused by heat and moisture, the two grand agents of | 
vor of level culture over hilling, and we have never | all vegetabl growl then a reduction of temperature 
heard an instance in which the soil wa in a good con it the root of the plant ild be the most effectual 
dition in which the culture without hil ing failed Ihe of chee} imulation, and for this pur 








idea that hills are necessary to support tree | ilation of air, and aclean surface, ad. 
without any real foundation, Nature provi of both radiation and evaporation. would be most 
emergency herself, in causing sets of bra ots ficient. and here, we think Col. Smith comes nearest 
shoot ovt, as soon as the plant requires them t ) 
It19 mot probable, such has been the untav é We have, in the course of our farming, experienced 
state of the season in its early part, that a great crop! the bad effects of blight to a considerable extent, and 
of corn will be grown the present year : still where the. | ive hence been induced to examine the subject witl 
culture has been good, and proper seeds have be: ore attention \ few years since a field of sixteen 
lected, a fair reward for labor may be expected In! acres of beautiful wheat was so injured. that it was 
the cultivation of plants, no glaring departures from na- | not worth the labor of tting was, in fact, totally 
ture can be tolerated ; we may improve, but we cannot| destroyed. In this case. and in al others, where our 
@Ontro), and all attempts at such unwise interference. | wheat} felt the blight, the attack has been preceded 





by warm, close, sultry, weather, with frequent showers, 
and every circumstance favorable to a rapid vegetation 
The vessels of the plant were evidently unnaturally 
excited and pressed, and at the same time the continu- 
ed moisture softened the still tender cuticle or covering 
of the stem, and lessened its powers of resistance 
The microscope shows that in this state the covering 
bursts or cracks longitudinally, the partially elaborated 
Juices escape, and these, it seems to us, furnish a nidus or 
place of reception for the minute seeds of the fungi, 
which always accompanies blight, and the seeds or 
sporules of which constitute the red powder or rust al. 
ways found on wheat that is blighted 

Atmospheric agencies have a great influence, doubt 
less, in causing this disease of wheat, but we have not 
been accustomed to attribute so much effect to changes 
of temperature as does Mr. Gowan ; and it struck us 
as nota little singular, that while the first half of his 
paper is devoted to proving that sudden changes of 
temperature are the cause of this evil, the last part 
should be an argument to prove the frequency of this 
disease in British wheat, a country where the climate 
| is more equable, the range of the thermometer less, and 
the changes less sudden and extreme than in almost 
any other 

But we do not believe that sowing grass seeds with 
wheat, or the most sudden and extreme changes of 
temperature, will always produce blight, or that a 
pertect freedom from all plant will always exempt it 
Experience negatives this position. The sixteen acres 
of wheat above alluded to was not sown with grass 
seeds, yet it was lost; and the tens of thousands of 
acres annually sown with wheat and clover satisfacto- 
rily shows that something besides ‘ matted grass 
is required to cause blight 

Wheat, early sown, on soils naturally dry, or made so 
by draining, we have found to escape blight more certain. 
ly than any other It has usually passed the stage in 
which mildew commences, before the season arrives in 
which the causes of that disease are most active. On 
the contrary, laie sown wheat does not come forward 
until the hot sultry heats of the summer have come on 
and these when combined with moisture are most sure to 
produce mildew. Wheat that is winter killed badly, is 
frequently so much retarded as to be overtaken by mil 
dew and rendered worthless. If one part of a field or 
neighborhood is lower than another, the lowest part 
usually suffers most. Wheat highly manured, especial. 
ly if sown late, rarely escapes being more or less blight. 
ed; and for this reason, fresh or unfermented manure 
should not be applied to the wheat crop 

In England, in districts subject to blight, it is cus- 
tomary to sweep the wheat fields, while the crop is in the 
stage most liable to its attack, with a rope carried by 
two men, and as long as the width of the lands, or the 
labor of carrying will permit The rope drawn in 
this way agitates the grain, and causes the super- 





fluous moisture to be dislodged from the stalk and 
head, thus preventing that softening which would en- 
sue if the moisture was allowed to remain. This 
‘roping of wheat” is sometimes repeated several 
times in the season, particularly if the weather is fa. 
vorable to the development of the mildew. or symp- 
toms of the disease exhibit themselves in the grain. It 
has been found by experiment, that if the grain is so 
far advanced as to be fully in the milk at the time of 
the attack, that if the grain is cut at once. and is cur. 
ed in a proper manner, the grain will be far better, and 
make better flour, than if allowed to stand. Whencut 
in this way,the stera contains as much elaborated sap 
neariy as the perfection of the grain will require, but 
if this is allowed to escape, as it will if the disease 


progresses, the berry will be deprived of all its proper 





nourishment, and the consequence will be a shriveled 
worthless grain 


The conclusions at which wé have arrived respect. 
ing blight, are as follows 

1. That anexcess of sap hurts the skin or epidermis 
of the plant, and by allowing the juice necessary to the 
pertection of the berry to escape, causes it to ‘shrink 


) 


2. Thatin this extravasated juice the sporules of the 


Wheat fungi, fix themselves, their roots penetrating the 





stem and thus increasing the evil, while their speedily 
matured seeds, shed over the grain, give the red appear- 
inee So characte ! ot l 

3. That blight rarely attacks wheat unless a degree 
of temperature above 70° has for several days been in 


dicated, accompanied by a great quantity of moisture, 
t 


} and a stagnant condition of the atmosphere 


1. That late sown, or highly manured wheat, is more 
liable to the blight than that which matures early, or 
here the manure has been applied 





hat grown on soils \ 


fo some previous crop 

5. That whilea coating of grass, by preventing a 
free circulation of air around the plant, eqnalizing the 
temperature, and freeing them from useless moisture, has 
a tendency to produce blight, it will not do so, unless 
the other predisposing causes we have enumerated, are 
also pres¢ 

6. That tl ving of clover and grass seeds with 
wheat is of so much consequence to the wheat grower, 


s such an essential means of fertilizing the soil, and 
1 an importan in a well conducted rotation, 
that it ought not to be abandoned, except on the clear. 
estevidence, such as we think has not yet been pro- 
juced, that it is the primary cause of blight, and 
certainly not until other means of prevention have been 
tried and failed 
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New-York State Agricultural Society. 
Tue regular meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the N. Y. S. Ag. Society for June, was held at the Troy 
House in Troy on the 16th,—the President in the chair 


Present, Messrs. Walsh, Vail, Nott, Bement and Tuck- | 


er, members of the Committee, together with a numer- 
ous attendance of the members of the Society in that 
vicinity. 

Letters were read from Messrs. H. § 
Munson, John H. Beach, Charles F 
gen and Jabez Burrows. 

New members were admitted to the Society as fol- 
follows 


Randall, H 
A. Ber- 


Johnson 


Anxvuat Mempens—[ Paying $1 per year.) 
Adams, Myron, E. Bloomfie!d Kellogg, Day O., Troy 
Beach, John H., Sar. Springs. Lawrence, Wm.T., ($5) Cayu 
Beach, Wm. A., do taville 
Belden, Dennis, Troy Lyon. Charles, Ogdensburgh 
Bergen, Adrian, New Utrecht. Merritt, I. J do 
Burrows, Jabez, Mayville Miller, John, Harmony 
Corey, John A., Sar. Springs Osborn, J Port Byron 
Cowen, P.H., do Parker, 5., Tre 
Cummings, Franklin, Troy Perry, A. S., (32,00) Troy 
Dater, Jacob do Pumpelly, George I., Owego 
Dauchy, Charles do Richards, Albert, Tro 


Farrington, Thomas, Owego Richards, George B., 





Fassett, John V., ($2,006) Troy |Sackrider, Norman, Norfolk 
Gifford, Henry, Harmony Sage, Nortor do 
Gould, John, Essex. Sampson, John, ($2,00) Troy 
Harris, Heman, Troy iSlocum, Hiram, lo 
Hart, J. B., do | Tuttle, N do 
Hart, W., do Warren, Jos. M., do 
Johnson, Charles F., Oswego. | 


Geo. Vair, Esq. of Troy, one of the members of the 
Board, made a donation of $25,00 to the funds of the 
Society. 

The following committees were appointed to solicit 
donations and new members to the Society 

For Troy and vicinity—Messrs. John Sampson, Geo. 
Vail, D. O. Kellogg, J. H. Willard. 1. J. Merritt, and 
A. 8. Perry 

For Lansingburgh—Messrs 
bin and J. Holme 

For Waterford—Messrs. John House, John Knick- 
erbacker, W. B. Douglass and J. Strachan 

For Watervlie-—Messrs. Thomas Hillhouse, E 
wall, Jr., and C. F. Crosby 

Mr. Tucker introduced the following 
which were unanimously adopted 

1. Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be | 
authorized and requested to open correspondences with 
such individuals as he may deem proper, in the several | 
Counties of our State, for the purpose of eliciting infor- 
mation on the following points 

The present condition of agriculture County, with 
such changes as have already taken place since the period of 
their first settlement—Aspect of the county—Nature of 
—What are the principal products Where are the products | 
marketed ?—-What kinds of cultivation are in use hat are 
the favorite breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, &c,?’—How 
are the stock generally fattened for market ?—What plows, har- 
rows, and other agricultural im; ts are in general use ?— | 
What is the general value of t What kind of timber | 
generally prevails ’—What agricultural changes are requisite 
to advance the prosperity of the county? | 

2. Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be 
authorized and requested to open correspondences with 
such individuals as he may deem proper, for the pur 
pose of eliciting information on 

The most profitable breeds of cattle heep, horses, swine, 
&c., for our country—The best and most economical method of 
rearing them—Their diseases, and the method of treating them 

The most profitable varieties and best method t 
the several varieties of ¢ 
profitable method of maki 
nomical method of fatteni 
most economical method of winter 
cultivation of fruits—Horticulture 
es—Draining—Rotation in c: 
and the remedies—Destruc 
struction and management of farm « 
Fences 

3. Resolved, That the 
authorized and requested to open ce 
such individuals as he may deem prope! 
States and Europe, for the purpose of el: 
tion on such agricultural subjects as may be 
the farmers of our State 

4. Resolved, That the Finance Ce 
ed to address a Circular to the trrends of 


A. Walsh, P. M. Cor- 
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resolutions, 








the soil 
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ling ve 


‘retary be 
respondences with 


Correspon 


i the United 
ting informa- 
of value to 
ee te req 1e KI 


Agric 


lilure 


in this State, setting forth the importance of the objects 
for which the N. Y. State Ag. Society was formed—its 
inability to accomplish those objects, or any eful pur 
pose, without the aid and co-operation of the farmers 
and the friends of agricultural improvement generally, 


and the consequent necessity of 
extend their aid to the Society by connecting themse 
with it, either as annual or life members, or 
butions in aid of its funds 


an appeal to them to 


ives 
contri. 


Mr. Bement laid before the Commit a communi 
cation from Solon Robinson, Esq n relation to a con. 
vention to be held at Washington, to form National 


Agricultural Society ; whereupon 
Resolved, That the object is one of parame 
portance, and the executive commi 





mend it to the friendly consideration of membe f 
the New-York State Agricultural s« 

Mr. Bement also presented for t ection of the 
committee, a Probang, on an impre pr ple. m 
ufactured by Mr. ———-——., 4m ingenious mechanic 
residing in the vicinity of A VV ery wzier or 
breeder of cattle. or at least every ne od should 
possess one of these useful instruments whereby the 
lives of many valuable animals may be saved There. 
lore 

Resolved, That the thanks of this committee be pre 


| to the last of August is preterre 
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sented to Mr. ——-—-—-, for the introduction of this 
very valuable instrument, and that we recommend itto 


| the notice of farmers 


On motion of the President 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the N 
Y.S. Ag. Society will hold their next meeting at Nib- 
lo’s, in the city of New-York, on Wednesd 
of July, at 10 o'clock, A. M 
and earnestly entreat the friends of Agriculture in the 
river counties to meet with the Committee at that ume 
and place 

Resolved. That JoHN Mitier, Esq. of Harmony, be 
appointed one of the General Committee for the County 
of Chatauque, in place of Mr 

THe STATE Fatr.—The following is an extract of a 
letter from H.S. Randall, Esq Cor. Secretary :— 
** Please communicate to the Board that I have 
red with several influential citizens of Syracuse 


Crooker 


the 


. { 
conier- 


on the 


subject of the State Fair being held at that place, and I 
have received their assurance that t 1uizens of the 
village will take it upon themselves to make all 
the requisite preparations, by the erection of pens and 
enclosures ; providing rooms for the exhibition of pro 
ducts, &c. to make the accommodation of visitors am 
ple and complete Ihe selection of this place, seems 


to give general satisfaction ind I have received the 
most gratifying 
(and among others the conductors of the New 
Farmer.) that that important portion of our 
be properly represented. W 
shall have a Fair that willdo credit to the 
to the State Every 
the matter in hand properly 
every nan possessing unusually val animals 
ducts. &e. should make up to present them 
These of course, will a// be suitably mentioned, even 
where they fail to draw and it aflord an 
opportunity rarely presented to dispose of them, in the 


from weste 


assnrances gentlemen 
Cenessee 
State will 
we 
and 
take 
and 


pro- 


ertion 
Society 


should 


proper e) 


county organization 


and be represented 


is mind 


s vill 
prize will 


concourse of judges, amateurs, &c. which the occasion 


will call together 





























N. Y. Gounty Agricultural Societies. 

Cay 4 The meeting to organize a Society tor Cayuga, is 
to be held at the Western Exchange, Auburn, July 22, at llo 
clock, A. M 

Genesee This Society hold its next Fair at Alexander, Oct 
13 and 14 

Livincston.—A meeting was called for 1st i to organize a 
Society for this county 

Monnrok The annual exhibition of this Society is to be held 
at Rochester on the 15th and léth days of ¢ ber next Its 
list of premiums we have not seen 

Oswee Ve have re iv pre sto be 
awarded by this Society at their xt ' Oswe 
go, Oct. 6, 1841. The prizes s r ‘ } 
amounting to over a hundres Ui ed to 11 

| a general attendance at the Fair I r his Societ 

for 1841, are 

Arvin Broxson, Es i 
Sa Alle ] Vier ( 8. P } 
Thomas Linley, § Presidents, | Je J ( ) x, 

R. L. Lawrence, Treasurer Win. Ing t ¢ 
ee t Ww ¢ 
the Sth of J 100 A M 
reaANnizing ( for th 
English Turneps. 

Tue common tu ». me ed the English or 
flat turnep, to distinguish it from the wedish or ruta 
baga is a valuable root and better a lapte lto the ta 
ble than any other turnep, and is consequently desers 
ing a place on every farm here are many yarieties 
of which the Norfolk and Glol ( productive a 
any. while some of the m ie} nds, among wh h the 
long turnep holds a prominent place, are best for cool 
ing The soil best ca lated for the t ep isa rich 
mold abounding in vegetable matter, and newly cleared 

nds are found to be admirably adapted to their growth 
the soil being usually free from weeds, and the ashes 
inade by burning being one of the best dressings that 
can be applied to turneps W here re not 
to be had, old grass land caret! y turned over and roll 
ed. and then the surface made line ted harrow 
ing. for the reception of the seed, are found to produce 
good turnep If the soil is not rich, good compost 
manure should be spread on the face and harrowed 
in. but as old grass lands int iness pa e somewhat 
of the quality of n 0 nanuring rare nece 
ry, and in the ae ng i 
the turnep finds ample 1 

Purneps may b own broad i 1 tler 
being the preferable \ \ rd i 1 
poudrette is drilled in with the seed, the plants start 
more ously re f tof v of the 
mostil ybie ene 1 Ihe { 
more ed wht f i if ¢ 
ed, and to 1 t eed j ‘ 

1} , | 

ile t ‘ q f y 

nid t i 
juanti ol ( j 

‘ 4 ) t 
| ette owe ‘ r i 
( rather t ite 

it } » 
time ot s i ill { 7] ‘ ‘ it 
In Ne York, the best time i 1 from 
the 20th to the 27th of July ‘ ® and rut 
[ 
ern part ot Pennsylvania om AS o the 
middle of August and \ } 
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grown on land long cultivated, is aptto have the bulb 
attacked by the worm, bnt in virgin soils, or those 
rarely subjected to cultivation, this evil does not attend 
Dressings of soot and ashes have been found 
useful when they are attacked by the fly, and in an 
event such dressing operates favorably on the plant, 
and may therefore be beneficially employed where thera 
is the least reason to apprehend danger 

There are but few varieties of the turnep, that can, 
in our country, be preserved for the winter food of an- 
Che Yellow Aberdeen is an exception, as like 
the ruta baga, it keeps well in pits or cellars through 
the winter The common turnep, though sweet and 
contains so much water, that when taken 
from the ground they soon become pithy, and are of 
little value, comparatively, for cooking. They should 
stand in the ground as long as they can be permitted to 
do so in safety, as frosts improve them, and when gath. 
should be kept in cool cellars or pits, merely 
above the danger of freezing, which, after they are tak. 
en from the earth, spoils them at once 
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nutritive 
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Spots on the Sun. 


Some wiseacre, in Boston we believe, has discovered 
there are spots on the sun, and many are disposed to at- 
tribute the cold and wet season we have had, to this 


cause. Some have even gone so far as to predict that 
we shall have no corn, and that late sown grain cen 
hardly be expected to ripen, or come to maturity. We 


hope our farming friends will suffer no anxiety on ac- 
We have for yeape 
been in the habit of looking at the sun occasionally, atid 
it is very rare indeed to find it free from spots. Some 
of our best seasons have been those in which spots were 
the most abundant; and the same has been observed to 
be the case in Europe. The probability is, that they 
produce no effect whatever on our seasons, but that the 
differences we experience, are entirely owing to other 
The presence of so much ice in the per pe 


count of these spots on the sun 


causes 


| is much more likely to produce N. E. storms and co 


seasons, than spots on the sun. Every thing now indi- 
cates a prosperous year for the farmer ; and if any had 
concluded to not hoe their corn for fear the spots were 
going to hinder a crop, they will do well to reconsider 
their decision, cultivate their crops carefully, and let 
the spots on the sun take care of themselves 


Effect of a wet Subsoil on Trees, 
No man should undertake to plant ordinary forest ox 


| fruit trees on soils tenacious of water, until they have 


vol 


| ceeded to admiration 


been fully drained. Trees may live on such soils, bus 
they can never flourish, nor will fruit from trees so situ- 
ated, ever be equal in size and flavor to that grown from 
trees where the ground is properly prepared. Some 
years gentleman at Seneca Falls wished to 
plant his grounds with ornamental trees. Thesoil was 
a deep clay, very tenacious of water, and several of hig 
first efforts entirely failed, nearly every tree perishing. 
rhe were dug large and the trees well set, but it 
was found that the holes acted as mere basins or reser 
filled with stagnant water. To remedy this evil, 
he had drains dug in such a manner that the holes for 
ihe trees were kept free from all surplus water, and as 
L necessary consequence, the next planting of trees sue 
We sce in a late number of the 
Boston Cultivator that Mr. Phinney of Lexington, well 


since, @ 


hole 


| known as one of the most skillful farmers in this coun- 


try, who has about six hundred bearing apple trees of 
the finest erafted fruit, has been obliged in establishing 
some instances to have recourse to 
thorough draining the soil, and always with the best 
success. Mr. P. makes his drains from two to three 
feet deep, according to the nature of the soil, leaves.a 
water course of about eight inches covered with flat 
stones, on these brush and briers are thrown, and the 
whole filled in with the earth thrown from the ditches, 
rhere can be no doubt that a regard to this subject, 
vherever trees are to be planted, whether for use or 
for ornament especially if the subsoil be a tenacions 
ne, would prevent many failures and disappointmenta, 
nd in fruit orchards add great value tothe product. A 
sound, healthy soil, is necessary to the health of a tree, 
nd particularly to transplanted ones Every one ac- 
ainted with hard, tenacious subsoils, knows that 
trees grow naturally upon them, the roots never 
penetrate this cold wet substance, but are spread near 
and when blown down by the wind, their 


his orchards, in 


the surface 


oots exhibit a thin shield like form wholly unlike those 
of a tree ina deep and permeable soil. If trees must 

planted on soils of this nature, let nature herself be 
mitate | instead of forcing the roots into pits oF 


of stagnant water, as all mere holes insuch earth 
ist be. Jet them be spread over the surface as much 
may be, and the holes and covering be proportiona. 
illov But the best way in this case, as in 
othe where such soils are to be cultivated, is to drain 
first, and then plant or till afterwards 


rigs._J. B. Dean of Tompkins Co., 
us U nd of his killed a ‘‘ patch” of Ca- 
thictles at a single mowing, and on turning to his 
that the mowing was done the 24th 

the moon was in the last quarter, and 

e sign e zodiae was in the heart,” and by repeat. 
@ the criment at the same time of the moon, ke., 


> eceeded in eradicating the thistle from his 
{ Our opinion of the influence of the moon in kill. 
, tles. may be seen in another part of this paper.) 
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Chemical, or Prepared Manures. 

Ir is sometimes asked, and that too ina way indica- 
ting a belief that the question cannot be satisfactorily 
answered, what are the advantages that science has 
conferred on Agriculture? more than intimating that 
knowledge, so essential to all other pursuits, is of no 
value to the farmer. It is a sufficient reply to all this, 
to simply point to the articles named at the head of 
this paper; chemical, or prepared manures. For 
the present we shal! confine ourselves to a single class, 
those derived from urine and night soil, or of which 
these furnish the most important part ; 

It may be said that the use of night soil has been 
known from the earliest agesasa manure, This is 
true, but its use has always been limited, owing to pre- 
yudices arising from its disagreeable nature, and its of- 
fensive odor. The celebrated Swedish chemist, Ber- 
zelius, was among the first to call the attention of mo- 
derns to these substances by his analysis of them, which 
gave the following results 

Night Soil, 100 parts. | 


Urine, 1000 parts. 
Water, +. ccrrer cere 73.3| Water, 


+ 933.00 





Vegetable matter and ani- [UT@A, sere es ceevee ceeerres 
mal remains,--++****-*- 7.0\ Sulphate of potash, 
Bile, «++ ++++-++++++eeeeee, 0.9\ Sulphate of soda --+- 





0.9 Phosphate of soda, 


Albumen,:::: 
|Muriate of soda (com. 


Péculiar and , extractive 


MALLET, «+++ errr 2.7 Salt, )r--+: oe eee weeeeeee 4.45 
Salts, ---++++- seeee+++-+» 1.9/Posphate of ammonia,--- 1.66 
Insoluble residue, --------+14.7|Muriate of ammonia,--- 1.66 


Acetate of ammonia 

Acimal matters, rhe 1714 
|Earthy phosphates and? , 00 
|Fluate of lime, 

{Silica and mucus,----+-- 0.35 

The intelligent farmer will see at a glance that the 
matters enumerated in these tables constitute most effi- 
cient fertilizers, and in spite of their repulsive nature, 
the Flemish farmers have long been in the habit of 
mixing these stercoraceous matters with water, which, 
applied with much Jabor to their fields, gave a fertility 
unknown to the rest of Europe. Some 28 years since, 
Davy suggested to his countrymen, the English, that 
night soil was a very powerful manure, liable to de- 
compose, soluble in water, and in whatever state it is 
used, furnishes abundant food for plants. He found, by 
experiment, that quick lime destroyed the disagreeable 
smell, and ascertained that it might be dried, pulveriz- 
ed, and delivered hy drills at the time of sowing the 
seed. The manufacture from night soil of the valuable 
manure, called poudrelte, belongs to the French. Near- 
ly 40 years since, a chemist, M. Bridet, obtained a pa- 
tent for his poudre vegetative, manufactured from the 
cesspools of Paris ; and such was his success that sim- 
ilar manufactories were erected all over the country, 
particularly in the vicinity of the large cities, so that 
what was once a nuisance, is now deemed of the great- 
est value. 

In 1814, the French Royal Society of Agriculture 
granted a gold medal to Madame Vibert Duboul, who 
obtained a patent for 15 years for her ‘‘ Alkaline Vegeta- 
tive powder.” Her plan consisted in fermenting the 
most liquid parts of these matters, and mixing them 
with slaked lime afterwards, so as to form a pow- 
der much superior and more durable in its effects to 
common poudrette. 

In 1818, the first manufactory of ‘ Urate’ properly so 
called, was commenced near Paris, by the chemists Dou- 
at & Co., and the product was submitted to the exam- 
ination and test of a committee of chemists and agricul- 
turists, in which were included some of the ablest 
men of France. This committee reported that they 
had found the preparation so powerful on the dullest 
soils, that they recommended it should only be employ- 
ed by skillful and discriminating farmers On good 
soils, or in Jarge quantities, it gave such a growth of 
straw as to be fatal to the maturity of the grain. The 
whole matter collected from the cesspools of Paris, is 
now converted into poudrette and urate, andis used by 
the farmers and gardeners principally within a circuit 
of 30 miles around Paris 

A new preparation called ‘ engrais animalize,’ or dis 
infected night soil, has recently been entered upon at 
Paris, and a large manufactory has also been establish- 
ed at White Chapel, near London. It is made by mix- 
ing the night soil with a considerable quantity of fine- 
ly pulverized charcoal, and then drying the mass at a 
very gentle heat Thus prepared it resembles the fri- 
able mold, rich and dark, of an old hot bed, and is to- 
tally devoid of sme! The English farmers, if we 
may judge from their reports and journals, are highly 
pleased with this manure, particularly as a dressing for 
turneps, giving them a quick growth at the start, which 
is of great importance with thisroot. There is anoth- 
er preparation called ‘‘ Owen’s Animalized Carbon,” 
principally brought into England from the Baltic. one 
ton of which is considered equal to 25 bushels of crush- 
ed bones, while the cost is but little more than half as 
much. It probably differs little from the engrais ani- 
malize, except that it contains more carbon. and, of 
course, is a less powerful manure 

There is a chemical preparation called 
nure,’ prepared by Messi 
Wakefield, England, the composition of which is a se 
cret, but the base of it is, doubtless, urate. mixed with 
a portion of saccharine matter, ammonia, salt, and ni- 


Seed Ma. 


them Mr. Millburn an 
best effects on their crops 
™ Dissolve 28 lbs. of this manure ina pail by adding 


water in small quantities stirring it at the same time. | of the United States 





Hodgson and Simpson, of | 


| by the public in various ways ; 


unt{ the mixture is of the consistence of cream ; it is 
the 1 poured over the seed intended to be sown on an 
acie of land, and the whole repeatedly turned over, so 
that it appears one uniform mixture ; the seed is then 
to be spread out thin, on the floor to dry, for ten or 
twelve hours, and mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
soot or any kind of ashes, to render it sufficiently fria- 
ble or dry to be sown by the hand or by the drill.” 

Prof. Johnson in his valuable papers on manure, has 
the following remarks on these chemical preparations of 
night soil, particularly the carbonized class, which, when 
properly made, he seems to consider preferable to any 
other of its mixtures. 

‘The preparation of the Messrs. Pottevin of the 
engrais animalize at London, is the same as that of M. 
Payen at Paris. It combines, and succesfully too, the 
great object of driving off the water of nightsoil by a 
gentle heat, after al] its gaseous matters have been ab- 
sorbed, by mixing it with a portion of newly prepared 
carbon, in the finest possible state of division, than 
which, no known substance has such great powers of 
absorption of all gaseous matters like those which 
abound in, and impart the disagreeable odor of night- 
soil. The presence of the carbon in the manure thus 
prepared, is valuable in two ways; it gradually com- 
bines with the oxygen of the atmosphere, forming in 
the state of carbonic gas, the food of plants; and at 
the same time, all the gaseous matters of putrefaction, 
with which it is saturated, are thus preserved, stored 
up, as it were, for the use of the roots of the cultivator’s 
crops: nothing is lost, the emission of the gases from 
the slowly dissolving charcoal, being so gradual, as to 
be almost, if not entirely, imperceptible to the senses.” 

The justly famous preparation, called as above, 
‘ Urate,’ may be very successfully imitated by the com- 
mon farmer who will take the pains to provide a reser- 
voir or cistern for the preservation of urine, with 
which, when wanted for distribution with his seed, he 
must mix gypsum or plaster till the urine is absorbed, 
and the mass sufficiently dry to sow with the drill or 
by hand. This is one of the most powerful prepara- 
tions on dry or sandy soils that can well be imagined, 
and is one of which every farmer may avail himself to 
a greater or less degree. 

There are at the present time, two manufactories of 
poudrette and urate in the vicinity of New York ; and 
there is most abundant proof that it constitutes here as 
elsewhere the most valuable class of manures. That 
such manufactories will become common in the neigh- 
borhood of our principal cities and towns, where alone 
the materials are to be found, asthe value of such ma- 
nures, both for their efficiency and portability are bet- 
ter understood, we have no doubt. Their use is ra- 
pidly converting the vicinity of the principal European 
cities intoa garden, and the use of these materials 
which once constituted the greatest nuisances and were 
most productive of diseases, into manures, will not 
have a better effect on the soil, than on the health of 
those congregated masses of human beings. 


Diarrhea in Colts. 

In the Kentucky Farmer of May 22, is an article on 
the above disease, from the pen of Mr. Mentelle, from 
which we make the following extract. We do this, be- 
cause the disease is not an uncommon one, and because 
a course of treatment is adopted, which proves injuri- 
ous, if not fatal, to the animal. Harsh and active med. 
icines in quantities which a horse would hardly bear, 
are employed, it being apparently forgotten that a colt 
bears the same relation tothe horse, so far as the action 
of medicine is concerned 
man 
disease, aggravated as we have reason to believe, by the 
treatment he received in attempting to cure him 

‘As soon as the disease is evident, the mare and colt must 
be taken from the pasture if they were at grass, and their treat- 
ment must be different, according to the degree of appetite re- 
tained by the colt; if he eats or sucks heartily, give him cow’s 
milk boiled with a little flour, and with warm injections of 
mullein, flax-seed tea, or slippery elm; if, on the contrary, the 
anima] is without appetite, it is a sign that the evacuation is 
dangerous, and ought to be checked; give something more than 
a quarter of an ounce of assafoetida diluted in one of the above 
teas, which he must be made to swallow milk warm; besides 
which, he must have injections morning and evening until the 
disease seems to be checked, then suppress the evening reme- 
dies, and suppress them entirely, as soon as the colt is evi- 
dently better. It is more prudent to keep the mare out of pas 
ture, and feed her on dry hay, &¢ 
colt, will best know whether to continue the remedies or not 
Mind that the mother’s milk hasa great influence on the colt.”’ 


Market for Cocoons. 
‘* State Prison, Auburn, N. Y., May 15, 1841 
* The subscriber, as agent of said prison, having commenced 
the manufacture of Sow:ne Si_x, by convict labor, will pay three 
dollars per bushel for all the cocoons of a good quality that 
may be offered at this prison, hereafter. Any communications 
upon this subject, addressed to the subscriber, a ) from 
any part of the United States, will receive immediate atten 
tion P ‘ . Hesxry Pornemvs, Agent 
This we consider an important announcement. If 
the project of manufacturing silk in the prison is suc- 
cessful, (and the experiment of last year warrants the 
most favorable anticipations,) it will be felt beneficially 
it will aid the mechan- 
ic of the country by giving a different direction to con- 


; } | viet labor, it will benefit the small farmer by giving him 
tre. Theirdirections are as follows, and by following | 


| others have experienced the | 


a certain market for a product which his wife or child- 
ren can raise with little time or labor, and it will bene- 


| fit the country by lessening those importations which 





that the infant does to the | 
We lost last year a very valuable colt from this | 


been made at the prison, and any information in regard 
to any branch of the subject, from the rearing of the 
mulberry trees through the stages of hatching, feeding, 
spinning and killing the cocoons, may be obtained at 
the prison of Mr. Morrison, who has a thorough ac 
quaintance with the subject, having long superintended 
an extensive silk mill in Europe. One of the greatest 
obstacles to the growing of silk, (a fixed and certain 
market for cocoons,) being now removed, we may hope 
that the culture will receive the attention which it seems 
to us to deserve, as a sure and profitable branch of do- 
mestic industry. 
Farming without Rum. 

WHOoEVER commenced the Temperance Reformation, 
was, in truth, a benefactor to the human race. From 
the highways and byways, from the borders of the 
abyss of degradation, if not from the depths of the 
abyss itself, thousands will rise up to call that man bless- 
ed, who has saved them from themselves. Great as 
are the talents of O’Connell, there is an unpretending 
priest, who is at the present moment doing more to el- 
evate, disenthral, and regenerate Ireland, than a thou- 
sand O’Connells, without his aid, could have done. 
Wherever Father Mathew goes, the distilleries become 
useless, the pig gets an extra quantity of corn, the wife 
a new dress, and the laborer sheds his rags for a new 
coat, saved from earnings that formerly went to brutal- 
ize and impoverish himself and family. Scarcely less 
striking has been the result of abstaining from the com- 
mon use of ardent spirits in the United States, and in 
no department of industry, has this influence been 
more beneficially felt than in thatof agriculture. Of this 
no one, we believe, doubts, who has made the experi- 
ment of farming without rum, or in other words, ban- 
ishing ardent spirits from his farming operations. 

We are well aware there were thousands, in fact 
nearly every farmer in the country, who, when the idea 
of farming without the use of ardent spirits was first 
proposed, deemed it wild and visionary, if not impossi- 
ble. So intimate had the associations of work and ram 
become in the minds of most men, that to separate them 
—to undertake to break in upon long established usage 
—to get in a harvest, or erect a building, without such 
drinks, required no little exercise of reason and inde- 
pendence of feeling. Many who were convinced the 
practice was useless, hesitated about abolishing it, lest 
the withholding spirits should be charged to a penurious 
disposition Good sense, however, and a feeling of 
right prevailed; rum was banished from the harvest 
field and the raising, in numerous instances, and it was 
found that none of the injurious effects anticipated by 
many, followed. There was no want of laborers ; the 
coarse grains still commanded good prices ; and four or 
five distilleries in every town ceased to produce and 
distribute misery and death. 

In those neighborhoods, and on those farms from which 


| intoxicating drinks have been banished, those revolting 





scenes unfortunately once too common, are now no 
longer seen. We remember when it was the custom to 
find each laborer in the harvest field with his pint of 
spirits daily, that there was frequently more waste from 
the effect of the drink, than their labor cost. We have 
seen in the harvest field by the middle of the after. 
noon the reaper so blue that he was as likely to cut off 
his own fingers as the grain, and compelled to resort to 
a corner of the fence and a nap, to restore a capacity 
for work Ve have seen half adozen cradlers racing it 
through a wheatfield like madmen, yelping and yell- 
ing like savages, throwing the grain behind them with- 
Out care or thought, and causing a waste greater than 
as many swine would have done, even had they been of 
the most approved alligator breeds. We have seen a 
dozen men reeling home from a raising to sleep away 
the liquor that had stolen away their reason, or, as 
was most likely, to abuse their wives and children. 
Now, where temperance principles prevail, such scenes 
and their influence can be traced 








are never witnessed ; 


| in the mitigation of these evils, even where they are 


} ry, and must prod 
A caretul attendant on the | 


not yet fully triumphant 


The proper source of ability to labor is found in food; 


this alone nourishes and confers strength Ardent 
spirits give no nourishment ; they only stimulate; and 
allexperience proves, that ill expenditure of power, not 


irce of supply, can only be tempora- 
its the most injurious to the in- 


based on the true 


dividual. The coi tceourse, then, is to substitute the 
nutritive for the stimulant ; healthful for the injurious ; 
habits that too frequently end in ruin for those that 
are certainly safe and honorable 

If there is a single reader of the Cultivator, who 
ij has never made a trial of farming without rum, we 


operate so injuriously against the trade and prosperity | 





Some beautiful sewing silk has | regularly 


ask him as a friend to make it thoroughly the present 
season, and then t lgefor himself. The experiment 
is not now an untried and hazardous one; it encoun- 
ters no opposing public « on, nor subjects the farmer 
to the charge of ¢ tricity or niggardliness ; and itis 
not one which m t once have been considered as tam- 
pering with the healt the workingman The man 
who labors must have food in abundance, and of the 
best kind: he must have drink too, but this should not 
be ardent spirit Good home-brewed malt beer, milk 
and water. sweetened water slightly acidulated, and a 
little ginger added eal i drinks. all contain nour- 
ishment, and will allay thirst, at least as effectually as 
ardent spirits Discontinue rum and whiskey, and try 
these ; take a biscuit and some cheese, instead of a 
drink of grog. forenoon and afternoon; eat your meals 


and labor reasonably. and our word for it, 
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you will find yourself in all respects as well, and your 
busines much more satisfactorily conducted, than when 
ardent spirits are used. 


Weeds. 

Every plant growing with a cultivated crop, and 
which has a tendency to lessen the product, or decrease 
its value, may with propriety be called a weed; even 
if one which possesses some importance in itself, and 
may under other circumstances be worthy of culture. 
The term weed, however, is usually applied to plants 
which are valueless, and which by growing with the 
cultivated crop, increase the labor, while they lessen 
its value. 

Weeds are either annual and biennial, or perennial ; 
or such as spring up from seed and come to maturity 
by ripening their seeds either the first or second year, 
or those that after once having been sown continue to 
propagate both by seeds and roots. Annual or biennial 
weeds, if the stem is cut before or at the time of flower- 
ing, are destroyed, since there are no remaining means 
of propagation ; but in perennial weeds, or those pro- 
pagated from the root, as well as the seed, the de- 
struction of the stem does not ensure the death of 
the plant, as the power of propagation is still re- 
maining. Of course the destruction of annual weeds is 
much more easy than that of perennials ; although 
some of the former have such a multitude of seeds, and 
will remain so long without vegetating, unless the soil 
is cultivated, that the difference in labor is not so great 
as some have supposed. Perfect tillage is the best de- 
stroyer of all weeds, but various expedients, such as 
pulling out the annuals, and cutting off the perennials, 
are resorted to, in order to check or eradicate them. 
It cannot be expected that more than a few of each class 
can be named here, and such will be selected as are the 
most common and troublesome. It may be remarked 
that a reference to European agricultural works will 
show that some of their most injurious weeds are un- 
known here ; that some we treat as weeds which they 
cultivate as valuable plants ; and that some of the most 
troublesome weeds found in our fields, appear to be 
unknown there, at least are not found to infest their 
crops. 

PERENNIAL WEEDS 
Johnswort—Hypericum perforatum. 
Meadow Crowfoot—Ranunculus acris 
Daisy—Bellis perennis. 
Canada Thistle—Cnicus arvensis 
Broad-leaved Dock—Rumex obtusifolius. 
Couch or Wheat Grass—Triticum repens 
Ox-eye or White Daisy—Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. 
Everlasting—Gnaphalium. — 

ANMUAL WEEDS. 

Steen-crout, or Wheat Thief—Lithospermum arvense 
Wild Mustard—Sinapis arvensis 
Common Chickweed—Stellaria media 
Wild or Climbing Buckwheat—Polygonum convolvulus 
Burdock—Arctium Lappa , 
Feverfew—Pyrethrum inodorous 

Johnswort, so well known to the farmer by its intru- 
sion into meadows and pastures, and by its occupying 
almost the whole ground to the exclusion of all the va- 
luable grasses, is one of the most common and perni- 
cious weeds in this country. We know of no valuable 
use to which it can be put; all animals reject it, unless 
starved to feeding upon it, and it is a positive poison to 





such as are compelled to feed on it. It has frequently 
caused the death of young cattle and sheep. Johns. | 
wort may be killed by thorough tillage, seeding thick | 
with grasses, and using plaster liberally. 

Meadow Crowfoot, called also butter-cup and yellow 
daisy, grows in most parts of the country. The whole | 
family to which it belongs, are poisonous, inflaming the 
skin and sometimes blistering it. If there is considera- 
ble grass with the plant, cattle eat it off without danger, 
and it seems to lose much of its acrid property when 
cut with grass and made into hay. It is easily destroy- 
ed by plowing and cropping, followed by again seed- 
ing 

The ox-eye or white daisy is a pestiferous weed where 
it is allowed to establish itself on a farm, crowding most 
of the valuable grasses, and being in itself of little use. 
It is most frequent in pastures, although seen in mea- 
dows, and can only be eradicated by tillage conducted 
in a proper manner. 

The Canada thistle is most unfortunately so well 
known as to require no description. Spreading both 
by its long, creeping, vigorous roots, and by its seeds, 
it has spread over a very large part of the northern | 
states, and promises to eventually occupy no inconsider- 
able portion of the remainder. It is one of the most 
difficult plants to destroy, as the roots throw out stems 
from each joint, and if any part of the roots are left 
undisturbed in the soil, they will at once spring up, and 
produce a numerous body of plants. On the best culti- 
vated farms it is with difficulty kept under, and on 
those where spring grains are generally grown, and 
hoed crops and summer fallows are unfrequent, they 
spread with great rapidity. It prefers a rich moist 
soil gand on such is with more difficulty eradicated than 
on dry or less fertile ones ; yet the roots are so tena. | 
cious of life, that on all, it is one of the most formidable | 
of weeds. No half-way or temporizing measures will 
succeed with the thistle. It must be attacked vigorous- 
ly, either by plowing, hoeing, or repeated mowing. 
and there must be no rest till it is destroyed root and 
branch. If one year’s tillage, or fallowing, does not 
answer the purpose, give two ; but it must be remem- 
bered that a single root left living will in a short time 
undo all that you have done, and fill the soil as before 





‘from its presence. 
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Broad leaved Dock is a bad weed, as it spreads rapid- 
ly when allowed to perfect its seeds, and it throws out 
such a mass of leaves that it occupies the ground 
almost exclusively. Fortunately its destruction is com- 
paratively easy, nothing more being required than with 
a single blow from a sharp hoe, to cut off the plant be- 
low the crown, or at some little distance in the ground, 
and as it throws out no suckers from the roots, it is 
killed at once. 

Couch, quack, or wheat grass, is a serious pest to 
the farmer, as it is very tehacious of life, throws out 
roots from every joint of its stem that touches the 
earth. Its roots too are creeping, and any part of them 
left in the land is sure to vegetate. Low says the most 
effectual method of destroying this weed, ‘is by fre- 
quent plowing and harrowing, and collecting the roots 
by the hand.”’ In England where it is the worst weed 
of tilled lands, implements are used called grubbers, 
which pass through the pulverized soil, and bring out 
such roots of weeds as are below the surface, and thus 
enables the farmer to gather and destroy them. Couch 
grass is more easily destroyed in this way than some 
other weeds, as its thick fibrous roots causes them to 
adhere strongly together, and they are thus more easily 
collected. 

The common Daisy is a: very troublesome plant in 
pastures or meadows, and if left unmolested soon be- 
comes a greatnuisance. Tillage is the proper remedy, 
but as it shows itself in meadows too moist for a course 
of culture, previous draining in such cases is necessary. 
There is then little difficulty in extirpating it, particu- 
larly if a dressing of lime be given to the soil at the time 
of plowing. 

Everlasting, or cotton weed, so called by some from 
the white down on its stems and leaves, is a plant that 
is rapidly scattered by its seeds when they are allowed 
to ripen, and a root once established in the soil progres- 
ses slowly, but surely, to destroy, we believe, every other 
plant or grass with which it comes in contact. On cul- 
tivated lands it does little or no injury but spreads in 
pastures most injyriously, unless pains are taken to 
cut them up so as to prevent their seeding, or digging 
them by the root, which latter course is preferable, as 
the cure if thoroughly performed is effectual 

Of the annual weeds, the one which produces the 
greatest injury to the wheat grower is the steen-crout 
or red-root. We have seen in Western New-York 
thousands of acres of wheat which would hardly give 
half a crop from the prevalence of this weed. It 
springs up early, grows rapidly, and its spreading thick 
top smothers and exhausts the wheat plant. The re- 
medy for this nuisance is first to clean the land of all 
the red-root in it by thorough tillage, and then to sow 
none but pure seed. Ifa few stalks any where appear 
in a field, pull them up atonce, and by no means allow 
any to mature their seeds on the farm 

Charlock or wild mustard on many farms abounds in 
all plowed lands and springs up in grain of all kinds 
As this plant ripens its seeds and sheds them from its 
pods before harvesting, it is one of the worst of the 
annual weeds to eradicate. Hoed crops are useful in 
exterminating charlock, and on some farms in England 
wheat is sown in rows to give the crop the benefit of 
this clearing process. Summer fallowing is also good, 
if the plowings are repeated so often as to give an 
opportunity for all the seeds in the soil to vegetate, and 
be destroyed in succession. Its yellow flowers render } 
it conspicuous in wheat or other grain, and where but 
little exists it may be pulled by hand and the crops freed 





Chickweed, on cold sour grounds, is a-bad weed, and 
the richer such grounds are made, the more troublesome 
will this plant become. The best method of eradicat- 
ing this weed is to change the character of the soil, | 
making it dry by draining, and curing their sour- | 
ness by using lime or ashes. It rarely shows itself to | 
any extent on sandy or lime rock dry lands, while it will | 
cover a field like a mat where the soil is wet, tenacious 
and cold. } 

Climbing buckwheat, or bindweed, is rarely injurious 
on well tilled lands; but where the cultivation is im- 
perfect, or the plant springs up in grain, it does much 
mischief by binding the growing plants together and | 
preventing them perfecting their seeds. Weeding or | 
tillage will destroy the climbing buckwheat 

Burdock, independent of the injury it does to crops, } 
is one of the surest signs of a slovenly farmer that ex- | 
ists. When you see the tails of cows, the wool of 
sheep, or the mane and tails of colts, loaded .ad bound 
together with burdock burs, you may without further 
examination pronounce their owner a slovenly unthrifty 
farmer. The burdock is easily killed by cutting it be- | 
low the crown of the plant, and where such is the case | 
there can be no excuse for its presence } 

Feverfew, or Mayweed, is common in some parts of 
our country and is injurious in grain. Thorough cul- 
tivation is fatal to it, and consequently it is not so much 
Wild or stinking cha- 
but the 


dreaded as some other plants 
momile is sometimes mistaken for Feverfew 
management of both may be the same, and the extir- | 
pation of either is not difficult | 
There are many other plants and shrubs that infest 
the fields of the farmer, and materially lessen his pro- 
ducts and profits. It may be remarked, however, that 
all weeds are frequent or scarce on a farm, exactly in 
proportion as its management is bad or good. All will | 
prosper where the culture is bad; all will be extermi- 


| nated where the management is good 
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7 Flowers. 

We know of no association more constant! present 
to the mind, or one more fitting, than that which con- 
nects woman and flowers ; and rarely, indeed, does the 
first appear more charming, or engaged in an occupa. 
tion more suited to her taste, than when she is sur- 
rounded by the latter, by blossoms that have been 
trained and cherished by her own fair hand. We have 
always admired flowers as the most beautiful produe- 
tions of nature. True they are fleeting, but what is 
there of the beautiful and lovely which isnot? Itmay 
be sympathy, it may be mere imagination, but to us the 
thought has the force of truth, that we have never 
known a woman, truly pure hearted and angel minded, 
that did not love flowers. The things by which we are 
surrounded have their influence on our minds ; they give 
the tone and coloring in a great measure to our charac. 
ter, and, perhaps, our destiny. The man who grows 
up among the rocks of New England or the mountains 
of Switzerland, will be a different beiug from the one 
who walks the sand plains of the south, or basks lazil 
in the maremna of Rome. There will bea firmness 
nerye and unyieldingness of purpose in the first, un. 
known to the last, a something caught from the coun- 
try and climate, and stamped by the surrounding objects, 
which leave an impression as indelible as mountains 
and rocks. So with woman ; the hues and coloring of 
her mind ; the graceful and the beautiful that make up 
so much of her existence ; the soft and the flexible 
which, while they seem to leave her helpless, constitute 
her true strength, all these things are heightened and 





| Strengthened by the action of nature around her, and 


the fragility, and the beauty, and purity of flowers ex- 
ercise no trifling influence on her heart. What is it 
that gives the home of the English cottager a degree of 
neatness and comfort so seldom seen here? It is bee 
cause honeysuckles and jessamines are twining around 
the doors and windows; because flowers of many 
kinds and beautiful hues are mingled with shrubbery in 
the limited yard. Would that such a taste was more 
prevalent here. Where so much real pleasure can be 
purchased at so cheap a rate, so many senses be grati- 
fied at once, it is truly a pity so few are found to make 
the effort. Flowers around a door, or clustered in @ 
window, give an air of happy quiet and peace, of con- 
scious security, and are a more correct indication 
good taste, gentle feelings, and an unsullied heart, than 
silver plate or marble walls. Our object, however, was 
not to write an essay, but to invite the attention of our 
fair friends to the subject of flowers, and introduce to 
their notice Horace Smith’s beautiful Hymn to the 
Flowers, for which we are certain of the thanks of 
those to whom it is not already familiar. 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS 
Day-stars! that ope your eyes with man to twinkle, © 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, - 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle, 
Asa libation— 


Ye matin worshippers! who, bending lowly, , 
Before th’ uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high! 


Ye bright Mosaics! that with storied beauty, 
The floor of Nature’s temple tesselate 


What num’rous emblems of instructive duty, Vaid 


Your forms create! 


’Neath clustered boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the a air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer! 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and columa 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath plann’d— 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, - 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its choir the winds and waves—its organ thunder— « 
Its dome the sky! 


There, as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green isles, or stretched upon the eod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God— 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, each leafa book, os 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, f 
From loneliest nook. . 
Floral apostles! that in dewy eplenter, 
‘Weep without wo, and blush without a crime,”’ 
Oh! may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your lore sublime! 


: , 
‘« Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, r= 
Arrayed,”’ the lilies ery, “in robes like ours; - 
How vain your grandeur !—ah! bow transitory 
Are human flowers !’’ 
In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly Artist! 
With which thou paintest nature’s wide-s 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest, 
Of love to all! 
Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure, 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and ; 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight! 
Ephemera! sages! what instructors hoary, 
For such a world of thought could fornish scope «© 
Each fading calyx a memento mors, 
Yet fount of hope 
Posthumous glories | angel-like collection, 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me « type of resurrection 
And second birth! 
Were I, 0 God! in churchless lands remaining, - 
Par from all voice of tenchers and hn» 
My soul would find, in flowers of thy or 


Priests, sermons, shrines! 
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Original Communications. 





(In Agriculture, Exrenrence is of great value—Taxonses of 
little, excepting as they are directly deducible from actual ex- 
and well attested facts.’’ 


Wheat Culture in Vermont 


Messas. Gaviorn & Tucxern—The communications of 
my agricultural brethren, their expenence and ——— 
compose to me an interesiing Spement in the Cultivator. 
If some of my experiments should be thought worth commu- 
nicati to the friends of upriculture, through the col- 
umne of the Cultivator, they are at your service. That my 
location may be distinctly unde ratood pA ne Caens readers 

your idely extended publication, 1 will premse by sayin 
ees I woke rom the aiatahene of Lake eg lat. 440 
N. We have 4 emall] tract of country here that was once 
noted for growing fine winter wheat. For thirteen years past 
it has almost entirely been destroyed by the weevil, when an 
attempt has been made to grow it. ; 

partial description of the insect, may here perhaps be in- 
teresting to some of your readers. The nit is supposed to be 
de by @ small fly at the time, or soon after, the wheat 
is in the blow. Before the kernel has attained half its growth, 
the insect, which is of a reddish color, and notlarger than the 
int of a fine needle, may be discovered preying upon the 
| ome of the wheat. I have often counted forty and upwards 
about one kernel. When bit two or three only are about the 
kernel, it will sometimes mature with bu‘ a partial injury. 
The firet season this insect made its appearance in our wheat, 
I had thirty acres completely ruined. Since that time I have 
made but slight attempts to cultivate it. Some of my neigh- 
bors continued to grow a sufficient quantity for their bread, 
on elevated limestone ridges ; which induced me to make 
another trial. 1 accordingly procured some of the flint wheat 
rolled it in lime, and sowed about two acres the last days of 
August, 1835. te got well rooted in the fall, which, I consid- 
Y, insures an early growth in the spring; it came to maturit 
early for this latitude, was but slightly injured by the weevil, 
and yielded at harvesting 25 bushles per acre 
Sept. 8th, 1836, I sowed one acre well summer fallowed, 
and a promising piece for wheat ; 12th Sept. following, I sow- 
ed one and a half acres of new land; the soil of both pieces 
was clay; the seed, as usual, rolled in lime; the weather was 
dry and unfavorable to its growth in the early part of fall : it 
came on late in the spring, and in the end was entirely ruin- 
ed by the weevil. Aug. 28th, 1837, I sowed four acres to 
wheat, well fallowed and manured : the weather was favora- 
le to its growth in the fall; soil mostly clay; in some parts a. 
little gravel and slate; it got a fine growth in the fall, came 
Sorward rapidly in the spring, and that on the weakest and 
‘warmest soi! composing about one-half of the field, produced 
@ middling growth of straw ; came to maturity very early, and 
vielded thirty bushels of beautiful wheat to the acre. The 
remaining half of the field, which was much stronger soil, 
grew heavy straw, lodged, and consequently did not ripen so 
early; the wheat shrunk, and was slightly injured by the wee- 
vil; yielded ten bushels per acre. Oct. 4th of the same year, 
I sowed one and a half acres of new land, soil clay, covered 
with a coat of rich black mold; the wheat came up soon, 
and grew finely in the fall, produced a beautitul growth of 
straw the following season, and came on just in time to be en- 
tirely destroyed by the insect. 20th Noy. following, I sowed 
one acre of new land adjoining the above, with the hope that 
it would freeze in, and not germinate until spring: the wea- 
ther being unsteady, it proved unfavorable to the experiment ; 
@ part sprouted in the fall, some in the warm weather which 
occurred during the winter months, some was washed bare and 
picked up by the birdsin the spring, and at last from 14 bushels 
gown to the acre, there was left but here and there a stalk to 
grow; which came in late, and not injured in the least by the 
insect. 
Sept. 14th, 1838, I sowed two acres of new land, soil clay ; 
it obtained a fair growth in the fall, produced a middling 
wth of straw the following season, and was so fer injured | 
y the insect as to yield but 7 bushels to the acre. The sum- 
mer of 1839, I had no ground that could seasonably be prepar- 
ed for wheat, and being by this time fully convinced that late 
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present year it affords me the highest satisfaction to witness 
12 numbers sent to our office, and our agent informs me that 
several numbers more will soon be called for. 

Your —— friend, J. N. SMITH. 
Clamney Point, Vermont, April 7, 1841. 


Farmers’ New Country Church & School Room. 


Tax following cuts represent the scheme of a church and 
school-house, ——— thirty-two feet front, and fifty feet 
flank, and eighteen feet from the floor to the eaves, which may 
be erected in the center of a thinly inhabited town, or that por- 
tion of a small society which is destitute of a house of worship 
and school-house ; where the means are not sufficient to go along 
with a church, but uniting with a schoo} district, the funds em- 
ployed to erect a school-house, and if to be placed near the cen- 
ter of a town where 4 town-room is needed, still further aid 
might be had by raising a tax on the whole population for the 
benefit of the town; all the means thus raised, would be ade- 
quate to build a convenient and comfortable house on the pre- 
ceding plan; or it would answer with few alterations, to ac- 
caumaplate two schools on the ground floor. And on occasions 
when it was necessary to accommodate a large assembly, by re- 
moving a partition, described below, the two rooms would be 
thrown into one. It would be better to construct the outside 
walls of brick or stone. Each window should have shutters: 
the lower half might be open or closed, as seen in the eleva- 
tion, fig. 60. But the upper blinds should be made fast and 









































[Fég. 60.] 
stationary. These blinds should be painted green, that the ex- 
cess of light might not prove prejudicial tochildren. The win- 
dows should be made so that the upper sash canbe lowered, or 


the lower sash raised. 
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[ Fig. 61.] 

Fig. 61, represents the ground plan of church and school- 
room. A, pulpit; the ceiling back of this is gently curved for- 
wards, intersecting the main wall near the windows, so as to 
form the vestry-room, B, and the iibrary-room, C; this concave 
ceiling assists in producing sound, which makes it easier for 
the speaker. D, ptace fora stove. E, wood-room or closet, or 





sown wheat would stand a greater chance to be destroyed by 
the weevil than early sown, I then decided to sow ne 
more, unless it could be done early in the season. Aug. 18th, | 
1840, I sowed 24 acres, well summer fallowed and manured, | 
art of which is a stiff clay, and part lies upon a stony ridge 
he season was dry, consequently the wheat did not vegetate 
as evenly as might be wished. I[t got a strong root in the fall, | 
and spread so as to almost cover the ground. I suffered five | 
calves and 100 sheep to run on it 3or 4 days previous to the | 
Nov., after which it was covered with snow and ice un- } 
til about the 27th of March: the borders on three sides being 
still covered with snow drifts to the depth of 2or3 feet. The | 
part which is uncovered at this time presents a strong healthy 
appearance, with prospects of an early and heavy growth of 
straw. If desirable, its farther progress shall be carefully 
observed, and faithfully communicated. 
The Mgyptien, wild goose, or many-headed wheat, (known 
if } 


blast or rust here, than early sown 
of Hamburgh, N.J., may answer irpose in the case spoken 
of in the Feb. no., but ours is a « rent case, requiring dif- 
ferent treatment. Here, also, on our clay land, early sown 1s 
Jessa subject to heave out by the frost in the tall or spring 
Should the ravages of the weevil extend to the great wheat 
growing districts of the west, which I know of no reason 
why it may not, this great staple of the nation may be cut 
off; the interests of the people in those sections in a measure 
ruined, and we of the North Last, look to Eu pe as we now 
look to the west, for our bread; unless some remedy may be 
devised to avoid its depredations. ‘To illustrate the increas- 
ing estimation of the Cultivator with us, permit me to state, 
that I commenced taking it with the volume in which closed 
the labors of the much lamented Judge Buel: The next year 
another number was taken by an agricultural friend; and the | 
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by these fereat name /a spring variety, more subject to 

blast than any wheat | have ever had any acquaintance with, 
hard to thrash, but seldom injured by the weevil. The Ital- | 
jan, also @ spring variety, as lam ac quainted with it, } 
appears to succeed better The practice of sowing late, as | 
adopted by Mr. Lotion, of Illinois, might do here if we were | 
sure ofa steady winter; still late sown is more subject to | 
] | 
} 











this space may be used for a stairway leading to a gallery for 
singers, if necessary, which will extend over a part of the 


| school-room, above the petition I, I. F, entry, which leads to 


the church-room and school-room. G, teacher’s table, on a 
raised platform one foot in height, which extends the width 
of the school-room, twenty-two feet; here is the place to 
hang a movable black-board in front of the scholars’ desks on 
the movable partition, IT, I, which is made of folding or slide 
doors nine feet high. H, the place fora stove; the pipe from 
this to intersect the pipe in the church over the stove, D. d 
outside door; w, w, w, &c. windows 
Fig. 62, “repre- 
sents an end view 
of the pupil’s desks 





K K and seats. J,pupils’ 
J I P i seats. K, shape of 
: the board or plank 

: 5 which forms the 

[ Fig. 62.) side and support of 


the desks. 


the eye.’ The seats for the small scholars are not represented 


A light green is, perhaps the best color for the scho- | 
lars’ desks and seats, as it is more grateful than any other to | 








here, but they should have backs, and, if needed, be mova- | 


ble, and placed as the general arrangement of the school shal! 
render convenient 

rhe height of the school-room sixteen feet, unless there 
should be constructed over the room a gallery for the church 
choir 
ter’s table G 
to the wall over the stove, H j 
school-room through a window in the partition wall front of 
the window, at F ours, Ss. W. JEWETT 


The ceiling might be raised higher as it recedes 


Experiments in the use of Lime. 

Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—Having heard muchi said 
and seen much written upon the value of lime, I have been 
induced to make a trial of its supposed virtues. and have sat- 
istied myself upon that subject. 


If that be the case, then ten fect in height over the mas- | 


Light may be admitted into the | 


— > 
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potatoes. ‘The soil on which it was used approached to loam 
and was in a high state of cultivation. I next made an ex- 
periment upon the same crop and in the same manner, on 
an upland stony soil of a poor quality, and which was attend- 
ed with the same result. I next made an experiment with 
lire by mixing it with swamp muck, having read of its value 
in forming a compost. I applied the compost to a part of the 
field last mentioned, but could perceive no more beneficial 
eflects than where the muck was alone used. 

By the way, I would recormmend to those who have a depo- 
sit of muck near them, to make a free use of it upon their 
upland stony ground, as they will find it a mostvaluable ma- 
nure. The course I pursue is to cart it out in the fall upon the 
field on which it is intended to be used, and drop it in small 
heaps so as to be subject more directly during winter to the 
pulverizing influence of the frost. ; 

I next experimented with lime upon a field, a part of which 
was sown with wheat and a part with rye. The soil was 
low but well drained, and of a black color, and was 
thought to be of a good quality. The result of this experi- 
ment was that there was no perceptible difference between 
the limed and unlimed wheat and rye. The lime was spread 
from a cart with a shovel as evenly as possible, and in fair 
quantities. Such has been the result of my experiments; 
and now I wish to state an experiment of a neighbor. he 
soil on which he experimented was a stiff sour clay, and up- 
on which nothing would grow but a kind of furze grass, 
very picture of sterility. It has been limed and plowed, and 
a tolerable crop of potatoes have been raised on the limed, 
while on a small piece of the unlimed, although the same 
course was taken in the cultivation, there was not a return of 
the seed. 

The result of these experiments appears to show that lime 
may be beneficially used to correct the acidity of land, but thatit is 
not a manure, whatever fine spun theories may say to the con- 
trary.— Tivoli, N. Y. April 9, 1840 G. 

Artificial Watering Places. 

Messrs. Editors of the Cultivator—Mr. Wituram Roperr- 
son of Fishkill Landing, Dutchess county, one of our most 
successful farmers, has communicated to me the following 
mode, successfully practiced by himself, of supplying with wa- 
ter, fields destitute of springs, ponds or rivulets. The farm late- 
ly occupied by him is now in the hands of its proprietor, J. D 

Verplanck, Esq., where the watering places constructed 
by Mr. R., may still be seen. The situation of the farm is 
upon the whole favorable for the purpose, and the plan ma 
therefore seem to require further tests by experiment, before 
can be considered invariably successtul. e says it was en- 
tirely an accidental discovery: he one morning found one of 
his calves drowned in a barrel sunk in the usual way for 
purpose of collecung water from a spring. The water had 
sunk to near the bottom of the barrel, and the animal in 
reaching down for it had lost its balance, and fallin , Was un- 
able to extricate itself. Vexed at his loss, he immediately or- 
dered the cavity to be filled up; this was accordingly done by 
throwing in a parcel of round pebble stones, which were ly- 
ing near at hand. The next day in passing by, he saw tohis 
surprise, that the water had risen over the tops of the stones 
although no rain had fallen, and the season had been very 














ry. 

The idea then struck him (manifestly erroneous, as the bar- 
rel is not water tight in these cases) that it was similar to the 
raising of water in a pitcher by throwing in pebbles, and he 
determined to make the experunent more complete. Accor- 
dingly the barrel was taken out and the hole eepened with 
very little appearance of water, and he stuck his crow-bar 
down so as to make several deep holes; then replaced the 
barrel, packing it well sround with earth, and afterwards fill- 
ed in the barrel as before with the pebbles. Ina short time 
he had the pleasure of finding the water oozing in and gradu- 
ally raising over the stones until it stood permanently some 
inches over the surrounding level. He repeated the trial in 
several other fields, and always with success, even in places 
where, on first digging down, there was not the least appear- 
ance of moisture, much less of water; he considers that the 
appearance of springiness is of no consequence, but that wa- 
ter will at length w itself in the barrel in all cases, and 
will finally nse eighteen or twenty inches above the sur- 
face apparently increasing in quantity for a year or two. 

Such is Mr. Robinson's statement, and he is fully entitled 
to our confidence, yet | do not believe that this is an infallible 
method ot obtaining water tr every situation, strata or soil ; it 
nevertheless appears to me reasonable to suppose that it ma 
in many places at present destitute o 
e boring, digging wells or 
making artificial the last especially from the severity 
of our seasons, requiring great labor‘and care in their con- 
struction to prevent their being affected by frost or drouth. 

I do not know whether the following suggestions will throw 
any hight on the rationale of this simple process, which at 


first sight appears scarcely entitied to notice. The driest soil 
1 














prove ol great service 





water, without resorting to expel 





(to appearance completely dessicated) nevertheless contains 
some moisture, quickly at ts more from the atmosphere, 
and, if collected, from a large body of earth, it wall tom 
a considerable rill. If we ise one drop gradually to distil 


and roll over into t 


exca , its fall and its attraction will 
put in motion the next | ( 


i the next, and so on 





affected, and this takes 


as long as there 








ace not only in one right line, but extends in every direc- 
tion; at first only those flow towards the aperture which are 
in a horrizontal plane with th ver level of the vessel, but 
by degrees the er strata are affected, and their pressure 
from above in a vessel or tube (for the sides of the bar- 





rel become tight by th € re and pac king of the earth and 
| swelling of the staves with moisture) 1s at length sufficient to 
force up and sustain a column of wate omething above the 
surface of the adjacent I presume, were the commu- 


The first experiment that I | 


made with lime was upon a field of potatoes, a part of which | 


was limed, and at digging time I could perceive no difference 
n the field. ‘The lime I used was newly burned and slaked 
upon the field at the time it was used. I put about a half a 
pint of lime to each hill, first dropping the lime and then the 
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nication to be cut off by y means with lands, though 

round around the bar- 
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our own flesh by inserting a pea, for instance, in a muscular 
part of the body and thus creating a dissemination of the na- 
tural lymph to one particular onfice. I should have made 
trial of this plan on my own place, but Geasenendy & all other 
respects) mine is a piece of ground abounding with water and 
add no corroboration therefore to the experiments of 
the inventor; requiring so little trouble, perhaps some oO! 
your contributors will put it into execution and communicate 


result. A SvuBscriBEr. 
Fishkill Landing, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





Letters from the West--No. 7. 


The Pork Business at Cincinnati. 


Tux business for which Cincinnati is most famous is pork 
Packing, and to the details of this, during my brief stay there, 
devoted considerable attention. As 1 walked through the im- 
mense slaughter houses, | could not but deplore the fate of the 
amiable grunters, that every season are made to walk off into 
the barrel, with such admirable scientific skill and celerity as 
are here displayed. Poor piggy' he is not allowed time for 
even a single imploring cry, ere he is remorselessly knocked 
down, his warm blood is quickly seen oozing off ina little rivu- 
let to the great stream of Rio Sanguinetta, (bloody river,) his 
lossy bristles are ruthlessly scalded off his hide, and in a trice 
¢ hangs ~p by his hind legs, head down, at full length, from 
the sharp hooks in the cooling heuse, displaying his white, 
clean skin, broad ham, thick jow!s, and interlarded sides, a 
watery mouthing piece to the dainty epicure that walks the 
ises, thinking what a juicy roast and capital smoke and 
Ry he will make, and wondering what dreamy lands his wild 
6pirit is now wandering o’er. Talk of poetry and romance, and 
all that sort of thing—I advise the sentimental and imagina- 
tive in the bright months of November and December, to come 
to Cincinnati for a lesson upon these subjects! Now to sta- 
tistics. 

During the past season 150,000 hogs have been cut up here, 
averaging 210 Ibs., making 31,500,000 lbs. pork; employing in 
this and the branches of packing, smoking, &c. 1220 Sendo. and 
a large capital. The season of ’38 and ’9 was still larger, 210,- 
000 head were then cut up, averaging 175 lbs. Pork then bore a 

price, and the farmers were more eager to get it to market 
than at present, when it sells so low. | will now state the ca- 
pacity of one house for this business. —25,000 hogs have been cut 
up ina single season, 1500 of which can be done in one day, 
with fifty hands, averaging 200 lbs. wt.—800,000 lbs. can be 
smoked at one time. or 4,000,000 lbs. in a single season. The 
season for killing and packing is short, only about ten weeks 

As to the color of hogs, the packers are totally indifferent to 
it, a’ black or a spotted, a blue or white is all alike to them, 
nor does it make any difference with the purchaser or con- 
sumer. I hope, therefore, to hear no more objections to the 
color of Berkshires; it is never thought of here at the West.— 
Now to the weight, and upon this point I was very minute and 

rticular. If the side pork is reasonably thick, say four or 

ve inches, they do not wish the animal to weigh over 250 to 
300 lbs., for with such hogs the shoulders and hams are small 
and tender, easily saturated with salt and smoked, and bring 
the highest market prices. Indeed, the best prices that they 
fetch is in the Virginia market, and then they only want a 200 
ib. hog. Animals that weigh 450 to 500 lbs. are long and thin 
here, and do not cut any thicker side pieces than those of a 
proper conformation, that only weigh 250 lbs., then the hams 
and shoulders of the large animals are coarse and thick, diffi- 
cult to salt and smoke, and do not bear so high a price in market 
by half a cent per pound as the smaller and more delicate 
hams and shoulders. I wish tocall the particular attention of 
the pork raiser to these facts. It will be seen now that the 
very smallest sizes of the fine Berkshires can easily go in 
weight over the desideratum of the pork purchasers and pack- 
ers of the West. The live weight of the feast Berkshire sow I 
ever had in good breeding order, weighed on the scales alive 
303 lbs., and could easily fat to dress nett 350 lbs., and cut at 
least 4 to 6 inches thick of side pork, which makes heavy mess 
pork enough for even the Boston market to supply to its fisher- 
men, and give tender, lean, juicy hams and shoulders with 
very small bones, and a trifling per cent of offal. Now what 
more can the public want than this? But urged on by a spirit 
of pride, and for the sake of bragging about sizes, they seem 
determined to sacrifice to this folly the finest race of the swine 
kind that ever existed. My breeders now run from 350 to 600 
Ibs., in good store order, and would fat from 400 to 700 Ibs., 
double t weight required by purchasers at the greatest pork 
mart in the Union, and still the cry is for size, size! Well, 
size they shall have now to their hearts content, for it is my 
intention to import some Berkshires this season, that will fat, 

il grown, to one thousand pounds. They can be had in Eng- 
and just as easily as a finer medium sized race, and I am de- 
termined, for one, that the cormorant appetite of the public 
shall be satisfied, in this particular, to the full, at the same 
time to please myself and the more judicious number ef my 
purchasers, | shall still continue to breed good medium sizes 
of about 400 lbs. weight, and we shall see at last who is right. 


Visit to the Farm of Mr. Mahard. 


With these prefatory observations, I come to the farm of Mr. 
Joux Manarp, Jr., which to him is a sort of pleasurable hobby, 
nis main business being that of a most extensive pork-packer 
in Cincinnati, having cut up at his establishment the past sea- 
son about 22,000 hogs. Mr. M. has been many years engaged in 
this business, and has consequently large experience in the 
sort of animal upon the whole the most profitable to the pro- 
ducer and consumer. He early saw the deficiencies in the 
common hog of the country ; they were either too large, coarse 
and thin in the sides, or too small, and for the last ten years 
he has endeavored by crosses of the grass, Leicester and vari- 
ous other breeds, to get him a broad, square, thick animal, and 
thought, about a year since, he had_at last, after so much pains 
and expense, eminently succeeded, and felt great pride at the 
perfection at which he had arrived, when lo and behold he 
came across some Berkshires, and what was his astonishment 
to at once find that these were the very animals that he had 
sought to attain, and good as he before supposed was his own 
breed, that these cast them entirely in the shade. With his 
characteristic good sense and decision, be at once made a lib- 
eral purchase of all the best strains of the pure blood in the 
country, and commenced, by. way of pastime, as a breeder, 
taking for his style as a general rule, those of a fine medium 
size. But in order to please the public and accommodate him- 
self somewhat to its taste, he also got some of the larger class- 
es, and is breeding about half of one size and half of the other, 


and in addition to the best strains already imported he ‘is to | 


have out this fal] some fresh ones from Engand, part of which 
will be of the very largest sizes 

It was late in the afternoon that a jolly quartett of us, viz. 
Mr. Manarp, Mr. Arrieck, of the Farmer and Gardener, Mr 
Foster, the animal painter and engraver, and myself, started 
for the farm. We climbed the hills overtoping the town with 
great glee, dashed round the tasteful buildings of the Lane 
Theological Seminary, where Dr. Beeceer so eminently pre 
sides, and after passing villa and farm house some three miles 
more, we found ourselves at the elegant mansion of Mr. M— 
It was quite dusk when we arrived here, so leaving the discus- 
sion of the stock till the morrow, we soon set about that of a 
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: SHORT HORN BULL PRINCE FREDERICK—tric. 6.) 


Owned by John Mahard, Jr. Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





capital supper, and then early to bed. We were up betimes 
the next morning, and out in the clover fields, where we found 
most of the grown Berkshires that were not suckling their pigs, 
ruralizing on fresh grass, even at this early season, with little 
else to eat save a smal! quantity of wheat bran swill, and yet 
they were all in fine order; and some] thought almost too fat 
for good breeding. Still, as it was very different flesh from the 
corn fed, being light aad loose, perhaps they were as near right 
upon the whole, as they well could be. 

Mr. Mahard is a judicious feeder. When a sow has pigs by 
its side it is high kept, and the offspring tempted to eat as 
soon as possible. The pigs do not scour then or fall away up- 
on weaning, though done at an early age, and as soon as re 
lieved of this burthen, the dam is put into good condition and 
then turned out for a run at grass, if in the summer, or a large 
roomy pen, with light food, if in winter. He tells me that thus 
managed, upon an accurate calculation that he has made, his 
food costs him but about a penny per day per head, and as 
cheap as grain is in this country, and as well acquainted as | 
am with Berkshires, | can réadily believe it. ! have frequently 
kept them at home ata cost of two cents per day, where food 
is double the price it is here. 

The stock I think generally beautiful; Lollo, Oteco, Darkeye, 
and Daisy are probably the choicest of the grown breeders, 
while Nell, Dinah, and Millie are the largest; then there is a 
goodly number of yearlings coming on, got by Mr. Lossing’s 
imported boars, out of my great Shaker sows, Of the boars, 
Sagamore, out of the beautiful Raven Hair, is very fine, with 
the best hams I ever saw ona male. Young Newbury is large 
and fine, and as for Long Canoe, if he don’t make a show for 
size when full grown, I am greatly mistaken. Though but 
eighteen months old, he stands within a fraction of 2 ft. 7 in. 
high to the top of his shoulder, and is nearly 6 feet long, mea- 
sured in the usual way. He bids fair to out-top a Mississippi 
alligator,—so look out for a rearer here in the West. Doctor 
Shaler, of Newport, Ky., refused #100 cash for a four months 
sow pig of his get out of Oteco, while the same gentleman who 
made this offer paid Mr. Mahard $50 for the choice from the 
litter of Daisey only two months old. The former is very large, 
the latter of a medium size, and both as near perfection now 
as it is possible for animals to be; and to conclude about Berk- 
shires, peor heartily commend Mr. Mahard’s breeding to the 
Western public. - 

We now pass on to the Durhams—Prince Frederick is my 
choice of the older bulls; he is 3 years past, and weighed on the 
scales last month 1760 lbs. in fair working condition; is a good 
handler, quiet temper, with fashionable and airy style, carry- 
ing a beautiful arched neck and fine head and form. A very 
accurate portrait* of him, by Foster, graces the April No, of 
the Western Farmer and Gardener. [ thought Lady Ann and 
Juno the best of the imported cows, and they are famous good 
milkers. The former has given her 31 quarts per day, and the 
latter averaged 24 quarts for 4 months aher calving, and gave 8 
quarts within five weeks of calving again, and it was with con- 
siderable difficulty that she could be dried up at all. Mrs 
Mahard told me that the quality of this milk was much superior 
to any she ever had from the native cow. Florida is a fine 
animal, and was bought at Major Clarkson’s sale in ’38, with 
a calf at her foot, for 21075. Empress is a good one, out of La- 
dy Anne, imported in calf;—of the heifers bred here, I liked 
Miranda best. 


Mr. Neff’s Short Horns, &c. 

The second day after this, Mr. W. Nerr called upon me for a 
ride out to his farm, where my eye was feasted by the sight of 
about fifty head, large and small, of pure improved Durhams, 
which I do not scruple to say compose for so iarge a number 
the choicest, finest and most even bred herd that I ever yet had 
the pleasure of looking at. Retiring from his mercantile oo 
suits, on an ample fortune, with a taste and spirit that does 
hin honor, Mr. N. has devoted much of the past four years of 
his life to the raising of stock and agriculture. Having ample 
means, he commenced right by purchasing the best animals to! 
be had, and has continued to breed from them with great re, 





and skill 
The bulls he began with were Hector and Brutus, bought at} 
My brother, | 


Whitaker’s imported sale at Philade|phia, in 1838 
who was present then, pronounced them the choice of the lot 
Hector is now sold into Kentucky ; I therefore did not see him ; 
but Brotus still stands here in all his glory, with a weight, I 
should judge, of at least 2500 lbs., and some think of 2,700 lbs., 
| most too much flesh I should fear for good service, though they 
say he is active under it. With this great weight, he is fine in 
his points, well let down in the twist, and has the best brisket | 
| lever saw, measuring 2it, 9 in across it, and a back broad 
enough to make up acot-bed upon. These have been followed up 
by Prince William, now three years old, selected by young Mr 
Whitaker, from among the choicest animals in England, and im- 
ported in ’39. Taking him al] in all, I think, in his present form, | 
| he is one of the most perfect and beautiful of the improved short 
| horns within my recollection. Of great substance, fashionable, 





({*Fig. 68, engraved from the print in the Western Farmer, by 
Dr. Anderson, of New-York, for the Cultivator.—Eps.} 


- : eT 
airy and fine, a quick feeder, a quiet temper, and fair handler 
With these general remarks, and to give my Northern friendsa 
more accurate idea of the animal, I subjoin an exact admea- 
surement of him, taken by Mr. Affleck and myself. Length from 
the base of the horn to the root of the tail, or rather end of the 

uarter, 8ft. 1 in.; girth, round the heart, 7 ft. 74 in., do. round 
the loin, 8ft. 2 in.; height over the shoulder, oft. 24 in; spread 
of the hip, 2%. 3in. This, of course, will be something more 
as he grows older, he will also attain a greater depth of car- 
case, wider brisket, &c. &c, His weight is now judged to be at 
least 2100 lbs. Mr. N. thinks Young Prince, yearling got by the 
above, as even more promising than his sire, but he may well 
be proud of his breeding if he even equals him 

Among the cows, Beauty, Blossom and Profitable pleased me 
the most. The former is quite as easily kept os a China . 
and the only difficulty is how to get her poor enough. Ruthis 
indifferent to look at, but as is often the case when the animal 
is itself well bred, has proved a very superior breeder. Vic- 
toria, her first calf, 1 think, is a perfect gem. Some might 
judge her as a trifle too short, but to my fine taste she seems as 
near perfection as oue might hope to attain—she is of the m 
dium size, and to her finished form adds those requisites that 
will give the most beef and milk for the food consumed.— 
Is not this then the desideratum !—and to what beyond this 
ought we to look for? louisiana, another daughter of Ruth, a 
two year old, I found nearly as perfect as her fair sister, but 
much larger—then, of the same age, were Virginia, Clifford, 
and Georgia, all very fine, and as to a ee merits 
the public seem to be about equally divide Sibella struck 
me as the jewel of the yearlings, yet all seemed good enough, 
and he must be particularly fastidious that should object to 
any one | saw inthe herd. These finished, Mr. Neff took me 
to see a superb heifer calf got by Prince William, out of Vic- 
toria, the first produce from a cow of bis own raising, and 
which he seemed to be prouder than of all the rest he 
shown me. Now | like this feeling; it is laudable, and I could 
only wish it were more extensively enltivated 

In the swine family, Mr. N. has but a moderate number; his 
feelings were rather against Berkshires till he tried them with 
his others, and I believe now he is convinced of their superiori- 
ty, and as evidence of this has given me a liberal order out of 
my present expected importation. I here saw what he called 
the Liverpool hog, which 1 recognized at once as of the same 
family as the Leicesters, that abound in Western New-York 
The Irish Grazier that he showed me, had a better barrel then 
l expected to see. He is rangy, and 1 should judge a good trav- 
eler, but long in the snout and neck, and somewhat dis 
to a seurfy skin. Mr. Affleck told me that they were of im- 
mense size in Kentucky, but perfect corn cribs, which is to say 
enormous consumers 

The stables here, J] found well arranged, and each anima’ 
has a stall toitself. The corn is a}) boiled, and the straw cut 
and a little wheat bran added to it. I was also showna pile 
of the sugar beet still sound and sweet afver their wintering, 
and was glad to hear Mr. N. acknowledge their good qualities 
in sustaining his stock Now this is agricultural orthodoxy, 
shelter, cooking food, and maugre the anathemas of Doct. 
Guthrie, feeding sugar beet. I wish | had time at my disposal, 
I would give a plan for cooking corn and feeding it here in this 
country, that know, notwithstanding its low price and the 
extra labor in deing so, would greatly result to the farmer's ad- 
vantage. The general idea is this Get a strong powerful 
corn-cracking machine, then go into the field with wagons, and 
take the ears from the stalks in the husk, throw them into the 
hopper, and break up cob, grain husk and al throw the mea; 
into large vats of water to thicken and ferment, or even boil it 





and then draw it out into trongehs for feeding I hope Mg 
Neff or Mr. Mahard, or any other of the Western centlemen 
sere, so fully competent to the task, will one day give you their 
plans and ideas on this important subject, for we had full and 
frequent talks upon the matter, and they seemed to think it 


we 


could not but pay. To finish off with took a walk in a 
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flourishing vineyard, and returned to town at night-fall, highly 
gratified with my day’s excursion 

The pleasant week that I epent in Cincinnati seemed to me 
mut a day, and it is my intention to come again, and float down 
the Mississippi to its mouth, and then up to the Falls of St, 
Anthony, and across from thence through the mineral region to 


the Lakes, and so down home, this will give one a very satis- 
factory idea of the great Southern and Western region We 
travel amazingly cheap here now on the rivers; for instance 
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114 
arent beauty of the Niagara. The hills are from 300 to 600 
eet high, and generally picturesque, sometimes coming boldly 
down to the water’s edge, but more generally rising from an 
alluvial bottom of a greater or less width. But let no one think 
of finding any where at the West the ever varied and match- 
less scenery of the Hudson, There is a great sameness in the 
hills along the Ohio, and after gazing on ten miles of them, 
you have seen all. Many beautiful villas crown the heights 
above Cincinnati, with extensive adorned grounds, and much 
taste is displayed in cultivating flowers and green-house plants. 
You will see them at many a humble window in rich profusion, 
on board the steam-boats, and even in the rough arks an 
broad-horns (a rough scow.) It was the 24th of April that I 
left, the earlier fruit trees were shedding their blossoms, and 
the apple, the lilac, the dog wood, and red bud, (Cercis Cana- 
densis,) were in full bloom all the way up to Portsmouth. The 
winters here are milder and more broken than the same lati- 
tudes east of the mountains, as well asl can judge, but I doubt 
whether vegetation is much more advanced im the spring ; it 
may be retained a@ little later in the fall, yet this can only be 
ascertained by accurate journals kept on each side of the moun- 
tains. I wish some gentlemen would undertake it, and in do- 
ing so the native trees, shrubs and flowers in the forests should 
be the guide. Exoties and garden productions are not so sure 
atest. In this the difference of a week may be made by pro- 
tection, rich light soil, and superior cultivation. 

From Mr. Arrv.ecw, of the Farmer and Gardener, | received 
much attention. He is a capital warm-hearted fellow, and af- 
ter attending agricultural lectures, under Professor Low, of 
Edinburgh, caine over here, and has perambulated much of the 
Union, and especially that part of the great South and West 
stretching from New Orleans up the waters of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and their tributaries, making himself particularly 
acquainted with the cultivation of the various products of this 
extensive region. He is also an excellent judge of stock of all 
kinds, aud any oue seeking information on any of these points, 
may rely upon fall, free and satisfactory information from 
him. Mr. Hoover, | believe, has devoted more attention to the 
nursery and garden. Mr, Foster, the animal painter and en- 
graver, is rapidly acquiring skill in his art. It is but about six 
months since, that he has paid attention to this subject-—what 
an improvement in the portraits of Prince Frederick and Fan- 
ny in the November No. of the Farmer and Gardener, and the 
sume and Reading and Miskwa in that of April. Hadthe paper 
been as fine, they would show nearly equal to the beautiful en- 
gravings that adorn the London Farmer's Magazine. I heartily 
commend this spirited little work to the agricultural public. 





Visit to Chillicothe, Circleville, &c. 
Immediately upon my arrival at Chillicothe, I was met b 
my excellent friend, General Wortuinaton, and who, though 
at present is perhaps more interested in politics than agricul- 
ture, took upon himself the bore of showing short horns, and 
was quite devoted tu me while there. We first visited the fine 
farin of Mr. Geo. Kexicn, where I saw the magnificent import- 
ed cow Violet. She is the brag animal of the —_- gender in 
the Sciota Valley. Her size is enormous, yet she is fine ;—she 
handles well, and is 2ft.6in. across the hips. She is the great- 
est cow that | ever saw, and | much regret that they have been 
so unfortunate with her produce. Donna Maria, out of an ex- 
cellent imported cow of the same name, a yearling, is very 
choice and fine, medium size, and greatly to my taste,—she 
handles like the softest velvet. Commodore Perry, got by 
Comet Halley, is a good one, though a trifle coarse ; there were 
about 20 head here altogether, and the most of them deserving 
commendation. Mr. R. prides himself greatly in raising grade 
steers, of which he has a large herd. If I recollect right, he 
and his brother at Bloomfield, took all the prizes in this line at 
last October Fair. Had not the herd been so far off, and my 
time so limited, I should have been glad to have gone and taken 
a look at them; but in October J had a pretty accurate idea of 
the stock; they are a splendid improvement on the scrubs of the 

country 
From this we called upon Doct. Warts, a mile or so only be- 
low the town, on a farm of 1200 acres of the rich Sciota bot- 
toms, every rood of which is arable and under a high state of 
cultivation, and in the large fields of which they were already 
planting corn. Here I saw Marshall, that took the first pre- 
mium of bulls at the last fair. He was then 3 years and one 
month old, and weighed 1888 lbs. His barrel is long and good, 
handles well, and is of the quietest and best of dispositions, a 
matter to which they are paying great attention at present 
here,—a vicious bull, however perfect otherwise, is usually 
sacrificed, I was also gratified by a sight of Comet Halley, who 
maugre a little coarseness in the head, is as near right as can 
be. rince Albert, a half brother to Marshall, is still nearer 
than the latter, and their dam Arabella is a good cow in her- 
self, but a still better breeder. The Doctor, or rather his ac- 
complished lady, has gone pretty deeply into Berkshires, and 
she exhibited, at the dinner table the silver oups she had won in 
their exhibitions, with commendable pride. It is thus that the 
agricultural interest stands foremost in the West, and a little 
ttention to choice stock rather adds to, than detracts from 
the elegant refinements of the fair sex in this country. If Iam 
ever so fortunate as to get a wife, I hope it will be one whose 
taste runs in this line, as well as the other accomplishments of 
life. Queen Victoria stands at the head of an agricultural so- 
ciety in Great Britain, and why should not our own fair daugh- 
ters grace their exhibitions 
From thence we took a ride to the grand old place of the late 
Governor Wortuixctox, which is more in English style than 
any thing I have yet seen atthe West. It is quite a castle of 
a house, of thick massive stone, standing on a hill about a mile 
from the road, and over-looking the town, the winding Sciota 
and its rich fertile bottoms to a great extent, the hills beyond 
to the wild boundaries of the Hocking, and the elevated plain 
that stretches away off to the Lakes. A thick hedge of the na- 
tive thorn surrounds the lawn leading to the house, and on the 
east side is an extensive terraced garden, abounding in fruits, 
and shrubs, and flowers. Had I room in my sheet I should like 
to give youa plan of the place, which would convey a much 
better idea of it than mere words. The General returned to his 
family in town, while | was hospitably entertained by Mrs 
Wortiineron, the lady of the jate Governor, for whose atten- 
tions on a stormy night, and in rather ill-health, I felt very 
grateful 
The next morning called on Mr. Aspensonx, occupying the 
seat of the late Gen. McArthur, another noble old stone house 
on a hill, commanding a fine view of the adjacent country.— 
Here again I had the pleasure of examining some beautiful 
short horns. Hearts-Ease, out of the Dutchess of Liverpool, 
got by the Duke of York, is a fine choice cow, and of good size 
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very fine specimens of the old Patton stock here, which were 
different from any that have before fallen in my way. Those 
that I saw at the North were tall and of a deep red, with dark 
noses, making me judge them to be a cross of the Hereford and 
North Devon; these here show a strong cross of Hereford, 
with what I should think the old Long Horn, or perhaps the 
Durham, but in an opinion upon this subject i would refer to 
the more able pen of Doct. Martin, of Ky. Those I saw here 
were excellent animals, and take on flesh rapidly. I should 
think them ee stock for the butcher; they are great favorites 
with Gen. em ny he cultivating them almost exclu- 
sively on his prairie farm. He says they do not mature s0 soon 
as the Durhams, but thinks they drive better over the moun- 
tains to the distant Eastern markets. 

Mr. Feuix Kenicx resides on a fine bottom farm with some 
hill lands, about 4 miles below Chillicothe; his stock of full 
breds is not large, but mostly very fine, Josephine, an import- 
ed cow, has taken the first premium at the cattle fair for 3 
years. Out of her he has three excellent calves; one of which, 
Nonparie}, 2 years old, has already taken two premiums. His 
bull Rover was bred by Wm. F. Paley, Esq., and imported in 
136. He is large, with a well set mone th neck, full over the 
shoulders, long in the barrel, and the very best handler for a 
male that I ever touched. 

At Circleville, J had not time to call upon any one but Mr. 
Tuos. Hustos, Here I found the celebrated bull Ackmon, that 
brought at the company’s sale $2,500. He is a most super 
animal], with extraordinary loin, and his reputation for getting 
beef stock is probably superior to that of any other in the Val- 
ley. The imported cow Lively is very large, and great in 
flesh. Mr. H. has a numerous herd of grades, and many of 
them quite fine; he also keeps a few good Berkshires, and is 
crossing up his stock as rapidly as possible. 

It was my intention to have called upon Mr. Wm. Renicx, at 
Bloomfield, 9 miles above Circleville, but the weather was so 
stormy that it prevented me. I made a visit there last fall, but 
did not at that time take any memorandum of the stock, expect- 
ing to see it again. It isnumerous and generally good. His cow 
Victoria that took the first premium at the last October Fair, is 
one of the choicest animals | know. He has some famous great 
steers also. There are many other excellent short horns in this 
vicinity, which I would have gladly taken a look at, had time per- 
mitted; but one might devote a month to this business in the 
Sciotia Valley alone, and yet not see all. My remarks upon the 
West for the present are at an end 

Columbus, Ohio, April, 1841. A.B. A. 


Preparation of Hams in Kentncky. 


Messas. Gavtoxrpv & Tucxer—There have been published 
many modes of curing bacon; and in the cases in which these 
have been the result of experience, they may all be successful, 
and entitled to the confidence of the public. Some, perhaps, 
are more simple, less laborious, and more uniformly safe than 
others. The following mode has stood the test of thirty-five 
years’ experience without a single failure—of twenty-seven 
years in Spottsylvania county, Virginia, and of eight in Ken- 
tucky, where I at present reside. I can, therefore, recommend 
it asa safe and certain mode of making sound, sweet bacon. 
The salt used in Virginia was Liverpool blown salt; in Ken- 
tucky the Kanhawa and Goose creek, The ashes from hickory 
or the sugar maple. 

I will now begin at the beginning, and describe the whole 
process minutely, premising, however, that, to have good ba- 
con, we must have good pork neatly dressed or cleaned. It is 
important that the hogs should be killed in proper weather, by 
which I mean that the weather should be such that the hogs, 
hung up after they are cleaned, should be not only cold to the 
touch, but feel stiff, not frozen, after hanging up till the animal 
heat is out. | always kill on one day, and cut out and salt up 
the next. If the weather is quite cold after they are stiff, I put 
the hogs in the cellar that they may not freeze; if the weather 
is moderately cool, I let them hang up inthe airall night. The 
cutting out is the next operation. This need not be described 
further <han to say that the back-bone or chine should be taken 
out, as also the spare-ribs from the shoulders, and the mouse 
pieces and short-ribs or griskins from the middlings. Noacute 
angles should be left to shoulders or hams. In salting up in 
Virginia, I put all the meat, except the heads, jowls, chines 
and smaller pieces, into powdering tubs, (water tight half hogs- 
heads.) In Kentucky I have used large troughs, ten feet long 
and three or four feet wide at the top, made of the Liriodendron 
tulipfera or poplar tree. These are much the most convenient 


crack so as to leak. The salting tray or box in which the meat 
is to be salted, pose by piece, and from which each piece, as it 
is salted, is to transferred to the powdering tub or trough, 
must be placed just so near the trough that the man standing 
between can transfer the pieces from one to the other easily, 
and without wasting the salt as they are lifted from the salting 
box into the trough. The salter stands on the off side of the 
salting box. Salt the hams first, the shoulders next, and the 
middlings last, which may be piled up two feet above the top 
of the trough ortub. The joints will thus in a short time be 
immersed in brine. 

Measure into your salting tray, four measures of salt, (a 
peck measure I have found most convenient,) and one measure 
of clean dry sifted ashes; mix and incorporate them well. The 
salter takes a ham into the tray, rubs the skin side with this 
composition and the raw hock end, turns it over and packs the 
composition of salt and ashes on the fleshy side till it is at least 
three-quarters of an inch deep all over it, and as much on the 


for packing the meat in, and are easily caulked if they should | 


ry piece is then to be dipped into the meat paint, and hung upto 
smoke. The meat paint is made of warm, not hot, water and 
very fine ashes, stirred together till they are of the consistence 
of thick paint. When the pieces are +“ %y in this, they re- 
ceive a — which protects them from the fly, prevents drip 
ping, and tends to lessen all ¢xternal injurious influences. 

ang up while the pieces are yet moist with the paint, and 
smoke them well. In this way | have cured from six to eight 
thousand pounds of bacon every year, for twenty-seven years in 
Virginia, and eight in Kentucky 

I use at least three bushels of salt to 1,200 pounds of meat. 
This may be thought extravagant, but it insures success, and 
none of it is lost. For what is left is all fed to the stock, and 
being mixed with ashes, I believe has a tendency to promote 
their health more than salt alone. s 
Should you desire it, I will, at some future time, give you 
our mode of trying up \ard,* which is not exactly that in com- 
mon use. 
Very truly, your obedient ser’t, JOHN LEWIS. 
Llangollen, Ky., March 15, 1841. 


Odds and Ends. 


Rerinep vs. Common Sucar.—It is worthy of inquiry, whether 
it would not be more economical to use more refinedsugar in 
our families. Common brown sugar is generally about two- 
thirds the price of refined. For many domestic purposes, I am 
satisfied that refined sugar is the cheapest. Will some one bet- 
ter acquainted with the subject, give us their opinions ? 

Marie vs. Cane Sucan.—What is the relative strength in 
saccharine, between common brown sugar and common maple 
sugar? It is the prevailing opinion that the cane sugar con- 
tains some 26 per cent the most saccharine matter. Is it so? 
Will some one who has the means of trying the experiment, do 
so, and report facts ? 

Sucan vs. Porx.—If sugar and pork are the same price, which 
is the cheapest food fora family! Many persons who buy their 
meat, are excessively penurious in their purchases of sugar, 
under the impression that they cannot affordit. I am confident 
that they are mistaking their own interest. Besides, sugar, 
particularly for children, is a much more healthy diet. That 
is, when not used to excess 

Cuance or Dizt.— This is a subject upon which by far too lit- 
tle attention is paid. Human aliment is often productive of 
health or sickness, and consequently of human happiness or 
misery. Children in particular, require a constant change; but 
the change should be a judicious one. I wish that many of the 
able medical men who read your paper, would make communi- 
cations to it upon the subject of human diet. 

Wasunine Butter.—! venture to assert without fear of contra- 
diction, that no family eat sweeter butter than mine, either 
new or old, and my wife always washes her butter thorough! 
in cold water. The object of washing butter is to divest it of 
all the particles of buttermilk. If the cream or milk has made 
bonny-clabber, there will inevitably be small particles of it dis- 
tributed throughout the whole mass of butter, and unless they 
are entirely removed in some way, that butter will most cer- 
tainly become rancid. Working the butter in cold water will 
dissolve all these particles of congealed milk, and the water is 
easily worked out, or should a few drops remain, it will unite 
with the salt and form pure brine. If there is any other man- 
ner by which the butter can be freed from the milk more easily, 
1 should like to know it. 

My butter, although ‘‘spoil’d by washing it,”? when packed 
in a pot or keg, with a cleancloth pressed on the top, and a lit- 
tle brine on the top of that, say half an inch deep, will keepa 
year, as sweet as ever unwashed butter was, is, or can be kept 
in any manner whatever. These are facts. Now let us have 
the facts in opposition to the cold water system. 

I do not wonder that so many object to washing butter, for it 
is a lamentable fact, that there is a great antipathy existing 
against the use of cold water, either as a beverage, or for ablu- 
tion. 

Tea ann Corree.—W ill somebody tell me what is the value 
of these articles, as diet? Will somebody tell me whether the 
use of tea and coffee adds to our health or happiness, or length 
of life, or whether we enjoy our meals any better than we 
should do if we had always been accustomed to drink water? 

Cuess.—{See Dictionary signification.}—‘' A difficult and ab- 
struse game.”’ ‘ Abstruse—hidden, obscure, difficult.” 

Now, if we did not know that the lexicographer intended to 
explain the meaning of the game of chess, the readers of the agri- 
cultural papers for a year or two past would suppose that he 
had intended it to allude to the abstruse game of disputation, 
that has been carried on about chess, and upon which, I pre- 
sume, that a majority of the readers have come to the conclu- 
sion, that the subject is a very abstruse one. 

Curine anv Pressinc Cueese.—A neighbor of mine has been 
in the habit for several years of stacking his cheese in a hay 
stack. He takes them as soon as they become firm, and mak- 
ing the stack some three or four feet from the ground, as 
smooth and level as it can be, puts on a course of cheeses, be- 
ing careful that they do not touch each other, or come too near 
the edge, and then builds on the hay two or three feet, and then 
another course of cheeses. In this situation they finish curing, 
and are preserved from frost until spring. The plan is new to 
me, but perhaps not so to your readey‘s. At all events, it is 
worth trying. I would recommend any person, however, totry 
it only on a small lot at first, until he satisfied himself person- 
ally that the plan is a cood one 

SuearixG Lames.—I have satisfied myself by experience, that 
it is not profitable to shear lambs. 








interior lower part of the ham, which is covered with the skin, 
as will lay on it. The man who stands ready to transfer the 
pieces as they are salted, takes up the piece and deposits it 
carefully without displacing the composition, with the skin side 
down, in the bottom of the trough. Each succeeding ham is 
thus deposited side by side, so as to leave the least possible 


every visible part of this layer of meat is covered with the 
composition of salt and ashes. Then begin another layer, eve- 
ry piece being covered on the upper or fleshy side three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick with the composition. When your trough 
is filled even full in this way with the joints, salt the middlings 
with salt only without the ashes, and pile them up on the joints 
so that the liquified salt may pass from them into the trough. 
Heads, jowls, back-bones, &c. receive salt only, and should not 
be put in the trough with the large pieces. Much slighter salt- 
ing will preserve them if they are salted upon loose boards, so 
that the bloody brine from them can pass off. The joints and 
middlings are to remain in and above the trough without being 
rehandled, resalted or disturbed in any wav till they are to be 





A yearling heifer of hers, got by Marshall, is very promising, 
of much leneth, a great quarter and fine head. Another heifer, 
Gem, out of the same dam, struck me as being most appropri- 
ately named. She was got by Walter out of Teeswater,—these 
two last were sold at the company’s sale here for $2,250. Mr. 
Anderson also showed me some fine horse stock, among which 
were two half sisters to Col. Johnson’s celebrated Jronette 

The grey filley, Anna Medoc, was got by Medoc, sire of Grey M. 
that lately made such a tremendous run, winning a 4 mile race 
in the quick time of 7m. 36s. Anna is a powerful stout built 
horse to my eve, and I should like to see her crossed with Bel! 

founder. Her shoulder is more upright than blood horses 
usually are, and | have no doubt, thus bred, would produce 
superb roadsters. I hope Mr. Anderson will send her to Lex 
ington, Ky., where Belifounder is now standing. I saw some 





hung up to be smoked. If the hogs weighed not more than 150 
pounds, the joints need not remain longer than five weeks in 
the pickle; if they weighed 200, or upwards, six or seven weeks 
is not too long. It is better that they should stay in too long 
rather thantoo short atime. Inthree weeks, jowls, &c. may he 
hung u Taking out of pickle and preparation for hanging up 
| to smoke is thus performed : —- off the undissolved salt, 
| (and if you had put on as much as directed, there will be a con- 
| siderable quantity on all the pieces not immersed in the brine. 

This salt and the brine is all saved; the brine boiled down and 

the dry composition given to stock, especially to hogs.) Wash 
| every piece in lukewarm water, and with a rough towel clean 
| off salt and ashes. Put the strings into hang up. In Virginia 
| | used for strings white oak splits, in Kentucky hempen strings. 

Set the pieces up edgewise that they may drain and dry. Eve- 


Oyster Praxt, on Sarsiry.—It is surprising that so few per- 
sons cultivate this delicious vegetable. They are planted and 


cultivated similar to carrots or parsneps, and like the latter, 


may be suffered to remain in the ground through the winter, 


| and dug in - oo = soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
- They are cooked tn different ways One isto ] 
space unoccupied. When the bottom is all covered, see that | : us to to Bosl them a Gleun 


water, and mash them and mix with flour into batter and fry 
them. Another, to cut them up in small mouthfuls, and after 
boiling soft, make a gravy of flour, butter, &c. and add tothem, 
and really they are a rich substitute for oysters 

Scnoot Booxs.—There is a criminal fanlt existing in com- 
munity, not only in the quality of the matter of scli.oo) books, 
but in the manner that they are printed. I have of late observ. 
ed several school books, printed with a very small type, upon 
new blue looking paper, and in every particular bore a near re- 
ationship to “ Pindar’s Razors.’’ No good man would be 
guilty of publishing such books for the use of children. It isa 
down right robbing of their honest rights. It is sufficiently 
yainful for a child to learn to read out of good round fair print. 
lo illustrate, | beg you to put this article in such type as 
should only be used for children’s reading books. It is of no 
consequence that it takes more paper. That article is cheap 
and for school books, should always be of the best quality. 
And I hope every man who reads this article, wil! hereafter re- 
flect when about to purchase, that in buying one of these made- 
to-sell cheats, he is about to do a positive wrong to his child. 
Buy none but the best. See that the type, paper, and binding 
are good. And finally, be assured that this good advice is 
given by one ardently devoted to the cause of education and 
human improvement, and your old Indiana friend, 

SOLON ROBINSON, 
Lake C. H., Ia., March 28, 1841 











[* It will be very acceptable.—Eps.] 
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Agricultural Papers. 

Messrs. Eprrors—To adopt the language of the more refin- 
ed sex, “ [love an agricultural paper most deafly.”’ It is so, for 
the reason that it treats of matters with which ] am connect- 
ed professionally—it informs me of the progress towards per- 
fection, which is making not only through the length and 
breadth of our own beloved country, but throughout the civil- 
ized world, of that art, above all others, the most noble and 
useful, agriculture. This is quite natural. The lawyer, if he 
has asoul capable of expanding beyond a “ good fee,” will 
fondly and anxiously desire the amelioration of all laws which 
govern and bind the civil compact, and his bosom will swell 
with pleasurable emotions, at every advance which is made 
towards perfection in this important particular. This is true, 
also, of i physician of elevated mind. Does he not feel a 
pleasure, when reading in the periodical devoted to his pro- 


daily made to heal the diseases and mitigate the pangs of his 
fellow mortals? And does not increase of skill depend very 
much on his acquirement of this progressive knowledge ? 
This is surely so. How is it with the good divine and the 
philanthropist. Is it not the inmost desire of their hearts, that 
civilization and christianity may cover the whole earth ? And 
were it not for the periodicals and papers devoted to these noble 
objects, how meagre would be the information, and how tar 
dy would be their advance! The man of science thrills with 
unqualified pleasure, when reading in the paper devoted to 
his pursuits, of the progress being made in those matters to 
which inclination or necessity may have impelled him to de- 
vote himself. Now, why is all thisso? The cause is to be 
found in that natural and deep-rooted desire of the human 
breast, that the moral and physical evils of the world may be 
lessened ; that yearning after perfection in all that pertains 
to man’s temporal condition ; and the means by which these 
exalted ends may be attained, are regarded accordingly. This 
is precisely the reason, why I love an agricultural paper: be- 
cause it 1s a means and the most efficient of all means, to 
elevate to dignity, and practically promote that noble calling, 
of which I am proud to acknowledge myself an humble 
member. 

I see in the pages of the Cultivator, the surest evidence 
that that formidable obstacle, which, until recently, existed in 
our country, to retard the advance of agriculture, is broken 
down and destroyed. I refer to the ridiculous idea which 
prevailed, in the northern states more particularly, that the 
profession of a farmer was ignoble and vulgar. Also, of the 
downfall of another prejudice equally formidable and ridicu- 
lous, that ‘ book farming’ was injurious ; that it was a sort of 
a ‘will o' the wisp’—a false light, which led men through 
senseless experiments into bogs and swamps. Aye, true, in- 
deed it is, that ‘ book farming’ has led men into those miry 
regions, but not in the sense above conveyed. Instead of be- 
ing an illusory light, it has proved itself a safe and substantial 
one : alight which has conducted men through the supposed ir- 
reclaimable rem, where dwelt only the croaking frog, where 
grew nothing but the profitless brake, and from which was emit- 
ted exhalations destructive of health and life. ‘Book farming’ 
is the very light which has pierced these foul vapors, dispersed 
them, and in in their place is exhaled the breath of sweet 
flowers, and “tasted spicy and delicious fruits.” Has not 
‘book farming’ taught us to grow four blades, where was on- 
ly one? Go to the fields of him who has kept pace with ag- 
ricultural improvement, by reading and experiment, and then 
to those of the ignorant dolt, who fancies that perfection 
in farming was acquired by his grandfather, and that he has 
inherited it, and mark the contrast! and if it will not con- 
vince that agricultural papers are safe and substantial 
lights, then there is nought in demonstranon. 
| But let us come at once to a plain and obvious point in this 
matter. What is book farming? Is it any thing more or less 
than a record of the experietice of farmers in all that per- 
tains to the cultivation of crops, management of their stock, 
and the résult of investigations of scientific men in those laws 
which govern and influence the vegetable kingdom? Thisis 
all, and nothing more. Who aad what are the three hun- 
dred men whose communications are seen in the last vol. of 





the Cultivator, but practical farmers; and what they have | 
chosen to publish, is it less to be believed than if they | 


had “talked it off?” Surely not 
of the whole matter is just what is above stated, that 
the written and published experience of farmers is that which 
constitutes ‘book farming ;’ and, therefore, how silly and un- 
founded is the prejudice against it. r 

But permit me to refer, briefly, to the unfounded prejudice, 
just alluded to, which is destroyed, and happilv, among the 
things that were, namely, that the farmer's calling was rul- 
gor, and beneath the educated and “ well born.” 

It is very true that this prejudice did exist to that extent, 
that farmers themselves quailed under its influence ; and their 
tons were driven into vther occupations, seemingly for the 
pur of saving the family from further degrad 


ly conceived to be so much more exalted and reputable. It 
was also thought that the profession of a farmer was too hum- 
ble to be a lever to elevate to political and other distinctions 
that it was too simple, because it apparently; required only 
physical drudgery to conduct it; that the natural sciences 
were too remotely connected with it, to bring into exercise 
any of the intellectual powers, or cause profound investiga- 
tion. But what a mighty change has been effected in all these 
particulars throughout our country! 
ral feel it any longer necessary, with a view to their elevation 
and respectability, that their sons should be sent behind the 
counter, carry the pill bag, or “take to the law ? No. 
not those slippery gentlemen, called politicians, now take off 


their hats to us, after election, with as much grace, cordiality | 


and respect, as before it? Yes. Are not statesmen themselves 
tillers of the soil, proving that the occupation is not incom- 
patible with the highest political distinction But why pro- 
ceed to adduce further testimony, when such abundant evi- 
dence is before me in the columns of the Cultivator, to prove 
that the profession of the farmer is no longer considered ig- 
noble an 
lent. But think you, Messrs. 
contributors to your invaluab| 
dowed, twenty-five years ago, wou 

their names appended to agricultural essays ? [think you will 
accord with me, in giving a negative answer. It is now appre- 
ciated as an honor by any man of whatever profession, to 
come before an assemblage of farmers ; to extol agriculture 
as man’s noblest pursuit; to dwell on the virtuesit inculcates ; 


edit 
al 


ors, that very many of the 
~ ! 


dical, or others equ 








fession, of the improvements and new discoveries which are | 


Well, then, the upshot | 


ation, and | 
to elevate a part, at least, to the level of those pursuits, fanciful- | 


Do farmers in gene: | 


Do | 


beneath the attention of men of learning and ta- | 


ly en- | 
d have been caught with | 


to be able to grasp the keys of science, open the doors, and 
expound the sublime and mysterious operations of nature. 
Yes, it is at last ascertained that science has something to do 
with the successful cultivation of the soil; that the farmer's 
reat book of instruction, is the book of nature, and how pro- 
ound ! and that in proportion as he acquires a knowledge of 
the laws and influences which govern the vegetable kingdom, 
so far does he become of the true theory of agricul- 
ture; and that he who departs least from those laws, is best 


for packing tobacco ; they can be had of Mr. Murray, on 
West River, A. A. County, Maryland, and are the best ever 
used ; they are in common use in the tobacco growing parts 
of Maryland, and preferred to any other ; they will pack from 
ten to twelve hogsheads a day, and by the old plan we could 
never pack one a day. If this information will be of any 
use to you, you can use it, and I shall be pleased to have con- 
tributed my mite to a good cause, and you may_hear from 
me again. A PLantFR. 
The Elms, March 10, 1841. 





rewarded in its practice. 5 

Since we cannot all dive and explore these mysteries, we 
are necessarily dependant on those who have ; and hence, 
how vastly important is an agricultural paper, to spread be- 


vestigations. What is the true philosophy of all knowlege? 
Is it not to elevate to dignity and pertection, the moral and 
intellectual powers of mankind; to mitigate the physical 
| evils incident to his temporal condition, and thereby promote 
| his happiness ? his is indeed a truism, Of the countless 
means to effect all this, I consider an agricultural journal one 
of the most important, forit is designed to lessen our physical 
toils, and to increase the rewards consequent of them. But 
I forbear, gentlemen, to encroach further on your valuable 
columns. 4 was prompted to say something on the sm 
upon reading the “ Hints to Correspondents,” by Mr. Chris- 
man, of Virginia. The gentleman is very correct in saying 
that “in all experiments in agriculture, it is important that the 
character of the climate, and the character of the soil should 
be known.” I have observed with considerable regard, from 
time to to time, an omission to state these and other impor- 
tant particulars, by correspondents of our agricultural jour- 
nals. It seems to me doubly important that these matters 
should, hereafter, be more strictly attended to, for the reason 
that the Cultivator circulates the length and breadth of our 
vasé country. Let every correspondent give the county 
and state of his residence; and, pone me to add, let all be 
extremely cautious in communicating the results of their ex- 
periments. They should, in all cases, be most thoroughly 
tested, lest they mislead. It was observed by the elder Pitt, in 
one of his famous orations, “that confidence with the aged, 
is a plant of slow growth.” So it emphatically is with many 
farmers yet, in regard to agricultural papers; and peradven- 
ture they are only once led astray, by followiug some new, but 
ill tested experiment, the plant of confidence will be slow to 
revive, and in many cases wither entirely. Let us look well 
to these matters, my brother correspondents, and by so doing 
we shall preserve the deservedly high character which the 
Cultivator has attained. Let us endeavor to exalt it to a text 
book, that in case of controversy or doubt, a reference to it 
will be considered the last “ court of appeal.” 
Your friend, . A. MORRELL. 
Lansing, Tompkins Co., N. Y., Feb. 13, 1841. 
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Culture of Tobacco. 


Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—In looking over your val- 
uable paper, I observed you expressed a wish thatsome of 
your subscribers would give an account of the management 
of Tobacco. Having been a planter for many years, I will 
offer to you what information I oes on the subject. In the first 
pee. to raise the plants is of the utmost importance, for 
which 
side in the woods, (new ground being always preferred,) clean 
off all the wood and rubbish, rake off all the coun and then 
pile on pine brush, say about from two to three feet thick, all 
over the bed, and then set it on fire ; (the brush should be got 
and put in place any time during the winter, and the beds 
seeded as soon as the frost is out of the ground;) after the 
brush is burnt out, rake off all the large coals, and dig up the 
bed with hoes, taking care not to go below the soil, and tak- 
ing out all roots as you go; then rake off the bed with a gar- 
den rake, and sow the seed ; then go over the bed with a 
| light brush, (with the hand) and be careful not to put the 
seed too deep in the ground, after which tread the bed all 
over with the feet, so as to make the ground close and com- 

act; and then cover the bed all over with a light covering of 

rush, to protect the plants as they come up, from late frosts ; 
| pine brush is the best for that purpose; after the plants get a 
eize and there is no further fear of frost, take off the 
| covering of brush, and you will then find it necessary to take 
out the weeds from the plants, which must be done with the 
hand, (the hands must take off their shoes so that they will 
not bruise the plants.) After removing the weeds you will then 
put over the bed a top dressing of very fine manure, which 
you may continue from time to time as you think proper ; the 
beds require constant picking, as we term it, to keep down the 








| good 


May or first of June, when they are to be drawn out after a 


the following manner. 

The ground should be of the best quality, and a good clo- 
ver fallow, plowed in the fall, manured and cross plowed in 
the spring, (just before weg 7 well harrowed, and then 
laid off with a plow at three feet each way; every square 
thus made to be scraped with the hoe to a hill, in which 
the plant is to be set; after which it is to be worked very 
much like corn, with the plow, cultivator and hoe ; it will 
take three months to ripen, when it will be fit for housing. 

I should have stated, that during the time it is growing 
will put out suckers from every leaf, which must be broken off, 
taking care not to break the leaf from the main stem. It will 
also put out a blossom from the top, which we call in the first 
stage buttoning, and which must be broke off at about two or 
three feet from the ground, so as to make the plant spread 
and prevent its running up too spindling; when the plant is 
ripe, it will assume a spotted and yellowish appearance ; it is 
then cut and suffered to lay in the sun for a short time to 
make the plant fall, and then can be picked up and carried in 


It 


and hung up in the house to dry; when dry and during a 
| moist time in the spring, or late in the winter, it is taken down 


keeping the different qualities separate from each other, and 
| then put down to condition, as we call it, that is, itis put in 


sweat; you must watch it, and as soon as you find it begin to 
heat, take it out, hang it up in the house to dry, and after it 
| has thoroughly dried, Be next damp spell take it down, just in 
| order not to break, and put it again in bulk; it is then ready for 
packing, and I would advise any of your correspondents, or 
others that make tobacco, to use one of Mr. Murray's presses 


fore us, in the cheapest form, the result of their profound in- | 


wpe we select a warm exposure on a south hill | 


weeds ; the plants will be ready to remove about the last of | 


rain and transplanted in the ground previously prepared, in | 


carefully to the house without breaking. It is then put on sticks | 
and the leaves stripped from the stalk, tied up in bundles, | 


large bulks and weighted down, where it will go through a | 


We shall be glad to receive the plans, &c. spoken of in 


| 
he note, which accompanied the above.— Eds. 


it 





Cotswold Sheep. 


Messrs. Gavrornp & Tucxer— Permit me to give you a 
short statement of a small flock of Cotswold Sheep, which I 
purchased last summer from those imported by Messrs. Cor- 
ning & Sotham. 

My purchase consisted of eleven ewes and a buck—esight 
of the ewes were yearlings, having lambs this season. They 
have been fed through the winter on hay and turneps, no 
grain whatever, being given to them until after lambing, 
when a few oats were fed to the ewes. Unfortunately for 
the rapid increase of my flock, 8 of 10 of my lambs were 
bucks. 

About three weeks siace | sheared them—their clip ave- 
raged 8jlbs. per head. My buck sheared 12}—and one ews 
11} lbs. 

} had the misfortune to lose, early in April, what I consid- 
ered my best ewe—a very large and handsomely shaped ani- 
mal—whose pulled fleece weighed lllbs. I have herlamb ot 
last spring, which promises to be as good as herself. The 
remainder are all in excellent health, and in capital order— 
and the ewes good milkers. The ewe I lost was, at her death, 
as fat a sheep as I ever saw, even when thoroughly fed for 
the butcher—and I fear that was the chief cause of her death, 
which was sudden, being apparently well a few minutes pre- 
viously, for, on examination, | could find nothing that would 
would indicate disease I am, very respectfully, 

J. McDONALD McINTYRE. 

Albany, June, 1841. 


Letters from West Tennosseeo—No. 2. 


Messrs. Enrrors—Our latitude is, I believe, just 35°—-some 
eight degrees nearer the equator than your city of Albany. 

rere is, of course, all the difference in the world in the 
climate—very perceptibly so. We have seldom much winter 
before christmas, nor du the farmers make any calculation 
for frost before the latter days of October. Snow sometimes 
falls to the depth of one or two inches, though even this is 
rare. 
A greater fall than this has been known, but it is exceed- 
ingly unfrequent. And of such power are the sun's rays at 
mid-day, that with a clear sky a few hours will dissipate it all. 
I have known it to lie upon the ground for several days, but 
the fact of its rapid dissipation is of most general occurrence. 
One or two inches, is for the most part, the depth of frost 
in our coldest months. Indeed, you can form your own esti- 
mate of this fact, when I state that it is very rare to pass the 
month of January, without some plowing done. During 
the past winter, which was unusually severe, the thermome- 
ter on some occasions was as low as 12 degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s scale—but such extreme weather as this was of short 
continuance. 

We have # great deal of rain, however, in the winter and 
spring, which retard farming operations very much. 
summers are, of course, hot, but not so oppressively so as might 
be supposed I have suflered more from heat in the north- 
| ern states than here, owing to the fact of a more general pre- 
| valence of refreshing breezes in the south, and owing, too, to 
another cause, that here, we make it a matter of more atten- 
tion to be shielded from the sun's rays. Any undue exertion 
in the heat of the day is overcoming. 

April and May are lovely months—and nothing, I am gure, 
can surpass a ‘Tennessee autumn. Indeed, and in truth, a 
lovelier clrmate than southern Tennessee and northern Mis- 
sissippi, there can be none upon the broad surface of the 
American Union. North Mississippi is iy new and is. 
now in rapid progress of settlement ut some five or 
six years since its purchase from the Chickasaw Indians, 
and already large and flourishing towns have sprung up as if 
from a stroke of magic. Holly Springs, the county seat of 
Marshall! county, is quite a large, wealthy and agreeable town 
—its growth has been rather too rapid, some think, but this is 
a fault of Mississippi generally, and is one cause of the pres- 
ent depression there. 

I have heard gentlemen who have traveled considerably 
in the south and south-western country say, that this part of 
Tennessee and the northern counties of Mississippi is the ve- 
ry choicest country of all they had seen, either as regards fer- 
tility of soil, loveliness of climate, inte lligence ot people or 
convenience to market. The great“ father of waters,” the 
Mississippi river, affords a very rapid communication both 
north and south. Louisville, Cincinnati and St. Louis are 
but three or four days’ journey distant, and New Orleans, 
| which is some eight hundred miles below, seems as a neigh 

boring market town 
The general appearance of the country here is rolling, and 
| insome places rather broken. The soil is purely alluvial and 
totally destitute of stone. The clay stratum is twenty or thir- 
ty feet deep and often deeper. But for the most part, at 
this depth a light sand and gravel is encountered. Stone 
lying upon the surface, is a very rare sight here. Various the- 
ories are afloat regarding this broad scope of alluvial country, 
known generally as the Mississippi Valley. Some sup that 
the bed of the river has, in the lapse of ages, been hom ed: 
this doubtless is true, but a theory supported by many ond ap 
parently upon good ground, is that the Gulf of Mexico had 
once its bed between the Alleghany and the Rocky mountains, 
and that it has receded thence—these, however, are specula- 
tions for the curious 
| Memphis is situated upon what is called the fourth Chicka 
saw bluff. ‘This ridge terminates there abruptly at the river, 
aud the highe st pout may be some 60 or 70 feet above the 
bed of the river. According to Bancroft's United States, it 
| was near this place that De Soto, the Spanish adventurer, 
crossed the Mississippi in 1541, One of the counties in North 
Mississippi is called De Soto, and its seat of justice is called 
Hernando ; an appropriate tribute to the discoverer of Mis 
sissippi. Fayette Co., Tennessee, May, 16Al. E 
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The Herefords and Short Horns. 


Messrs. Editors of the Cultwator—1 have been induced to 
take up my pen by the perusal of a controversy between 
Mesers. Randall, He pburn and Sotham. I have been ac- 
quainted with the Hereford cattle for this last thirty years, as 
ageazier, dairyman and butcher. My father used to graze 
about fifty, and dairy about seventy cows, of different breeds, 
Long Horn, Short ews and Heretords, in Oxtordshire, Eng- 
land. For feeding, the Herefords are not surpassed by any 
breed | have ever seen; for the dairy 1 do not say they are 
invariably good milkers, thouvh there are many of them very 
good never kept an account of the produce of a single 
cow, but one of my neighbors says he knew a Heretord cow 
that made sixteen pounds of butter per wee! As 4 butcher, 
which business I worked at in London, and afterwards fol- 
lowed in Berkshire for eight years, ay the Herefords cut 
the best stall of beef Lever put a knife in. Mr. Hepburn 
takes Youatt for his author; aud by hie description is led to 
believe the [erefords to have been a trifling breed as lately as 














six years ago. I know them to have been as cood thirty 
years since us nuw id whenever they have been shown 
ageinst the Short Horns, liave oltener gained the prize than 
their antagonists. Mr. Youatt must have been prejudiced in 
favor of the Short Horn, was ignorant of the qualities of the 


Heretords, or got information from sume one no better in- 
formed thun hiniwelf, Mr. Hepburn very ingeniously endeav- 
ors to impose on his understanding by supposing the Here- 
fords ot Mr. Sotham to be the produce of a stolen cross with 
the Durhams. [lave no doubt but Mr. H.'s experience, if 
he lives long, will convince him that his supposition was erro- 
neous, and that he was misleading the judgment of the com- 
munity and doing injustice to the breeder and importer, by 
supposing them giulty of imposition. I should say asa breed- 
er, the Herefords need two such crose; burl should say as a 
breeder that rnany of the Durhams, some of even Herd Book 
vedigrees, would be materially improved by a cross with the 
leretords, as liaving a tendency to lengthen the rump and 
widen the hip of those whose edge or round bones are wider 
than their hips, the rump short and low, the tail high, and 
the skin as tight over their ruinp as if stretched over it 
with a pair of pincers. Such animals have a thick heavy 
thigh, the thick coarse muscles running from the round bone 
to the hock, forming a thick coarse buttock, supported by a 
large boned, coarse leg; the sides, as Cully describes, being 
one laying of black flesh across another, the shoulder bones 
large, the points projecting. Such beasts are sure to be bad 
handlers; never get verv thin, and never get fat; will get 
fleshy, but when i 18 on is no better than bull beef. With 


such animals, a cross trom the Heretords would be a great im- 
provement. | have bandied many Durhams with high oe 
grees, with all the nbove obection I never vet put my iand 


on a Hereford that was nota good handler. My opinion of 
the Herefords is, that they are the nicest breed of cattle, ta- 
ken for all purposes, that walks the earth, and would have 
had some in Ohio long ago, if my means had been equal to 
my wishes I remain, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM KINGHAM 
Spring field, Clark Co., Ohio, March 1], 1841. 


Grafting the Peach with Buccess. 

Messrs. Enrrors—I am not aware that any process has 
been devised for grafting upon the peach stock, with any cer- 
tain prospect of success. Experimenters doubtless have of- 
ten succeeded in rearing gratts upon peach stocks, but more 
often failed. A gardener in my neighborhood informed me 
that he once grafted upon one hundred peach stocks and all 
the grafts died, and most of the stocks. (He was always suc- 
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the stalk. As soon as the buds of the cion began to put 
forth, all below upon the stock was pruned off. When the 
scions were taken from the trees, the leaves were all remov- 
ed as in budding, leaving only a small portion of the foot 
stalk. ‘The clay and ligatures were removed in the fall when 
vegetation had ceased, and the wounds were all well closed. 
I am not sure that it is absolutely essential to leave any thing 
growing on the stalk, and regret that I did not try some with- 
out. SH. G. PAGE, M. D. 
Washington City, Feb., 1841 








= PE nas vet ‘ate aamninsil — 
Porfoct Bee Hive and Non Swarmer,—|Fig. 64.) 
Tus cut (fig. 64,) represents the hive placed in the Apiary, 
when the observer stands in the hall on its back side, where the 
bee manager performs most of his duties in managing his hives, 
out of the way of his bees at work. When the collateral B, on 
the left, and 2, 4, on the right, are both added, the hive is used 
asa Non Swarmer; when both are off it is used as a swarmer. 
The center box, including both apartments, upper and lower, 
holds one bushel and a half, not including the space within the 
angle subtending the square box, or lower apartment. When 


and three-fourths. The principles of this hive may be adapted 
to any hive of a square form as well as this, to wit, the box 
hive, cape hive, subtending or piling box hive, as well as the 
Vermont hive. 


Specification of the uses of the Perfect Bee Hive. 

The aperture through the center of the right angle bottom 
board marked DP, readily discharges all filth that falls from 
among the combs, at the same time its outer projection end- 
wise, opposite D, forms a most convenient alighting place for 
the bees, and secures them from driving winds m chilly weath- 
er 

The ventilators, six in all, marked E, are made of tin tubes 
three inches in diameter, covered on the inside of the hive with 
wire screen, and with wire gauze the inside of its outer pro- 
jection, so that when the whole is covered with a cap on the 
outside with corresponding holes, ventilation may be gradu- 
ated at pleasure 

The thermometrical chamber, seen at F in the cut, is used 
only as a deposit for that important instrument, which will 
show at all times the condition of the bees contained in the 
hive. This will determine the required quantity of air to cool 








cessful in grafting upon other kind Last year | was in- 
duced to investigate the miuatte wiha 
means of obviating this fadure, as itis destrable in many ca 
ees to graft in leu of budding, persuaded that although the 
discovery might be of no great practical utlity, yet it would 
be an interé sting acquisition to the science of arboriculture 
The peach tree is of more rapid growth than any of our or 
chard trees, and frequently with us, in congenial soils, the 
first year from the seed, attains the height of six feet, with } 
etems trom one inch to aninch and a half diameter. ‘The | 
circulation, of course, must be very active, and the sudden | 
check from heading down such a tree, will, in many cases, 
destroy it. But should it live, the roots continuing in a state 
of activity, the cion is overtlowed, as it were, by the sap ; 
that is, the sap flows so fast trom the wounds, as to prevent | 
the process of granulation, by which the cion is united to 
the stock, ‘T'o praduate, then, the supply of sap to the wants 
ot the con, 18 the primary object, and the me usures necessa- 
ry to secure this condition, are just those which tend to pre- 
serve the life of the stock after heading down. To earry my 
purpose into etlect, | proceeded contrary to some of the ord: 
nary rules for gratis ln the middle of July, 1 seleeted the 
cions from thnity trees, with four or five eves, taking care to 
choose those which contained leaf buds The stocks chos 
en, were moderately growing inste ad of thrifty stocks, and 


ew to dey 





were trees of the growth of that season from the seed Be 
fore heading down, | passed along sharp knife down entire- 
ly round the tree, aud severed all the lateral roots at the dis 
tance of three or lour inches trom the trunk, aceording to its | 
growth. ‘This done, the trees were headed down at a point 
where the stem was just the woot the cion, or a little larg- 
er, as the cions were inserted a little on one side of the pith. | 


The insertions were made tn the ordinary way of cleft graft- 
ing. The cions were then secured by a narrow strip of sheet 
lead, wound spirally over the whole length of the cleft, and a 
small ball of grating clay put ever the whole. ‘To my grati- 
fication every c.on inserted in this way grew off finely, and | 
the coming season will doubtless make handsome trees. [ do 
not know that the lead binding or mode ot insertion is essen 
tial, and although | have tned no other plan, yet I presume 
that other methods v answer equally well, provided the 
reliminary steps are properly attended to. On other stocks! 
ee gratted with success, with no other binding or prote: 
trip of lead, and have used lead ligatures with 








tion than the 


great expedition and success in budding. The introduction 
of lead hgatures was merely an experiment with a view to ex 
edite gratings ind budding mm iarge nursery Operations 


Thus far I am inclined to give the preference to the old meth- 
ods. When heading down the-stocks, I took care in every 
case to leave either one or two small shoots, some le aves, or | 
several nascent buds in order to continue all the functions of | 
She tree unt! union had taken place between the cion and 


only in the swarming season 


| both of which may be boxes, or one may be a box as marked Bin | 


the hive below swarming temperature, as well as the neces- 

iry heat to heepthe young broods ina healthful condition, and 
iso determine the most appropriate time for dividing off 
swarms, which can be done with perfect success and certainty | 

he collaterals seen on the right and left of the center hive 
yy the use of slides made of 
sheet tron, one of which ts cut with curves in such a manner 
as to correspond with the wood or cork stops which are insert- 
ed into apertures in the sides of the hive, (these materials be- 
ing non conductors of heat and cold,) and when removed ad- 
mit the bees, and animal heat to emanate into the collaterals, 





ire ndded or remov at pleasure 





at one grasp, and they were puny sickly things. I have no 
doubt but that the exposing of the stumps to the burning rays 
of the sun, was the cause of their destruction. 

Lockport, April 7, 1841. T. T. ROBERTS 


Culture of Indian Corn. 

Messrs. Evirors—Would it not be gratifying to many of 
your readers, if your correspondent, Z. Drummonp, would 
favor you with another communication, giving in detail the 
mode in which his farm is cultivated, and the manner in 
which all the duties thereof are performed. First, are his 
lands laid off on the 3, 4 or 5 field system? How many 





acres in Indian corn, how many in wheat, how many in 
oata, &c.? How many in clover and other grasses? Is 


} any portion of grass land fallowed for wheat? What is the 


What the 


average production of Indian corn to the acre? 


| average quantity of wheat per acre after corn, and what on 


| clover or other green fallow ? 


What preparation is given to his 
corn land previous to planting, what amount of labor appro- 
| priated to its cultivation, and what the proportion of plow 


| and hoe labor, &c.? 
| I] think, Messrs. Editors, your subscribers in different sec- 


| tions of the country would afford valuable information to each 
| other by communicating, through the Cultivator, their differ- 

ent methods of cultivating Indian corn, which would enable 
| each reader to judge of the advantages to be derived from 


each method thus communicated, as well in labor saved, as 


| 
not be misunderstood, I w 


extra protits to be derived thereby; and in order that I may 
rive a brief statement of the moat 
prevailing method practiced in this neighborhood. The field 
to be prepared for corn has the benefit of the previous year’s 
crop ot od r and al/l the manure that can be got on it; du- 
ring the winter and early part of spring, the land is thrown 
together in 5 feet beds, with plow drawn by a pair of horses, 
mules, or a yoke of oxen; and when the time arrives for 
planting, two or three furrows are thrown togethe r on the top 
of each bed, harrowed twice, and opened with the plow 
Thus the land is fresh prepared, just ahead of the planters; 
the corn is dropped at distances according to the quality of 





| soil, and covered with hoes or drags (harrows,) according to 


circumstances. When the corn 1s large enough to hoe, a 
stout furrow is thrown from the corn on each side, in such a 
manner that the furrows from each contiguous row will meet 
each other in the centre between; the corn is then hoed and 
thinned, and middles harrowed. By the time the field is got 
over, the cornis large enough to put the mold board to, and a 
furrow 1s thrown to the corn, from each side the row, and ho 


| ed a second time ; the middles are again harrowed, loosened 
the collaterals are added, the hive holds about two bushels | 





the cut, andthe other a chamber containing drawers marked | 
2, 4, which may be removed by taking off the whole chamber at | 
once | 

Asa full illustration of the uses and management of bees in | 
ll the classes of hives to which these principles may be adapt- | 
ed, would more properly come into # volume rather than ina 
single newspaper essay,—I only add that a swarm of bees 
weighing less than ten pounds when first hived, shoulé be con- 
fined to the swarming hive until their increased numbers re- 
quire more room, when the collateral box may be added. In 
all cases the box is added tirst; atterwards the chamber, but 
10 apertures should ever be leit open so as to compel the bees 
to warm by their animal heat any more space than they oc- 


} cupy JOHN M WEEKS 


P.S. Any person who shall onclose $5 to the proprietor, will 
be entitled to one individual right, and will be furnished with 
ents and drawings of all the hives, imstruetions, &c. will be 
forwarded lerritories will be offered on liberal terms. All 
letters of inquiry must be post-paid J Ww | 

West Farms, Salisbury, Vt. June, t841 


Destruction of the Canada Thistle. 


Messrs. Eprrors—I see in the March number of the pres- 
it vol. of your valuable journal, an inquiry as to the best 
mode of destroying the pest of the farmer, the Canada thistle 
Now, for the benefit of the inquirer, and all others that it 
may concern, I will state how I destroyed a large patch of 
them some years ago; perhaps others troubled with them 
may destroy them in the same manner. I had a bed of them 
on my land, (I then lived in the state of Vermont,) covering 
some six rods of ground, which grew very rank and _ thick ; 
the lot was sowed to wheat, and when the wheat was being 
harvested, I directed the eradler to leave the thistles standi: 
as they grew so stout that he would be in danger of breaking 
his cradle. I Jet the thistles stand until about the middle of 
\ugust. I then took a sythe and mowed them in the mid- 
dle of the day, when the sun would be the hottest, raked them 

and carted them to the barn, leaving the stumps exposed | 
»the sun. T[ recollect that the blow, (so called) had just be- 

gun loescape from the bud. The thistle did not sprout at all 

that summer or fall ; and the next spring I could have held} 
all the thistles that grew on the whole patch in my two hands | 


‘ 











with the cultivator, or plowed, as occasion requires, which 
completes the second working. The third working is mostly 
performed after harvest by a light flush plowing and hilling 
with the hoe which finishes the crop. It this is bad practice, 
better would be willingly adopted by A SvupscriBer. 

Warwick County, Va., 12th April, 1841. 

&7 We join in the request made in the above communica. 
tion, to Mr. DrumMonp, and hope he will answer the inqui- 
ries at his convenience—also_in the request for information 
on the culture of Indian corn. “ A Subseriber’’ would have 
added to the interest of his details, had he given us his meth- 
od of harvesting, and the quantity raised per acre.—Eps. 











| Goldsborough’s Corn Husker and Sheller.— (Fic. 69.) 


Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckeR—I send you herewith « num 
ber of the American Farmer, in which vou will find a de 
scription of the above, which I will 


the cut, into the Cultivator 





thank you toe copy, w th 








The difficulty of de bing a mat ie, however simple it 
may be, without the aid of an eugraving, has induced us to 
send you a cut of Gold uy Corn Husker and Sheller, 
which we will endeavor to explain satisfactorily to those of 
your subscribers who have written us on the su t, and oth 
ers whose corn cr istifly using a machine of x i! pow- 
er As I] other icultural ma hinery as we ne the one 






now reverted te, we are determined to ree 
as we h ve proved by prac tical experience 
lent, thereby encouraging the confidence of planters and as- 


desire to introduce on they plantations la- 










sisting the grow 
bor saving mat 


I 


oper 





1¢ substantiz 





it above cut di i i 
ng parts are simple, plain aud void of Complication 
to farmers who cannot con- 








requisites Which are all-important 
veniently resort to practical mechanics to instruct them how 
to arrange a cot iplicated piece of machinery Recent expe 

riments have fully satistied us that the machine now reterred 








to 1s Capabie of stand y uns¢ athed under as great 





corn as is possible to be fed into the hopper by tlire 
men, and such is the rapidity by which the work 1 
ed, that 700 bi 
1200 bustie shelled after the husk has previously 
off, per day. The husks, (stripped and in fine order tor mat 
kers) cobs and corn all pass out together. A ba 
usks and 


cobs from the corn as fast as it is discharged trom the ma- 


shels of corn may be husked ar 





tress ™m 





r 
(with a common wooden rake) wil? separate the h 
































chine. The cylinder, A, is studded with wrought iron knobs 
or short spikes, and partially rest on a spring concave bed, C, 
in which are placed round fluted iron rollers, D, which revolve 
as the corn passes through and greatly facilitates the work 
and reduces friction. B, a pulley six inches in diameter, 
which should be driven by a drum or band wheel (attached 
to mill or horse power gearing) of sufficient diameter to pro- 
pel it about 700 revolutions per minute. E, and F, the cover 
and hopper thrown up to show the operating part of the ma- 
chine. 

We will furnish the above machine at $35. And to those 
who doubt the practical utility, strength of material, and great 
power of this wonderful machine, we will say, that we ex- 

ressly guarantee them to be as perfect, and perform as ef- 
ectually as represented 

Yours respectfully, ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 

Manufacturers and Seedsmen 
Baltimore, March 12, 1841}. 


Culture of the Strawberry, &c. 
Messrs. Gayiorp & Tucker—I have seen with much 
satisfaction several modes described to you, in relation to the 





culture of the strawberry, and although they are much to 
be approved of, yet I preter my own nde, because I believe 
it to be the more cerisin wa j ice # in obtaining a good 
crop. Probably our soil may be more congenial, but be this 
agit may, | have succeeded in the ¢ presently to be recom- 
mended (as my newhbors all kKuow, having often shared in 
my success,) whereas by the other, annual cultivation and 
not burning, there was frequents failure upon the same 
spot or spots ol ground I have always succeeded best in 
neh shelly land, i hea I have concluded that caleareous 





ours (Back River) is a 
iyS more so near the 
ised quantity of vege- 
land bordering on the river 1s 
e cast, excepung always where there 


earth is the best for si 
deep rich soil, some 
woods, which m iy 
table matter there 
of a reddish or chocx 








CK mw 


om e ierea 








are deposits of shell, and thers is almost black, because I 
presume that the lime, although i really gives no nourishment 
to the soil, yet it forces, and prepares even, animal and other 
utrescent substances already there; and thus the color. We 
ave also a greyish soil, and altliwugh good, I think the black 
or chocolate decidedly preferable Now asto my mode: [| 


first ere the ground by deep puding or by the plow 
also deep; the land is then curetully hand raked, and every 
root of all sorts carefully removed; the land is again, if re- 
quired, spaded or plowed, and then chopped with a hoe, 
and again raked to level it Lihen in the spring, summer, or 
fall, as it may be seasonable, set out the plants a foot square, in 
rows, sometimes by laying the land in beds four feet wide 
with an alley or path way between each bed for the conveni- 
ence of gathering the fruit, as well also as to prevent the 
bruising or mashing, which will always shorten the quantity 
by aoe season of bearing, independent of the loss 
otherways 

after due preparation as above, flat, and merely set out t 
plants one foot square throughout the whole plantation. | 
then obtain from the wood yard the finest rotted earth from 
the chips, and spread this around each plant, and after they 
have well taken root they are hoed and kept clean for the 
eeason, and as the next season approachies, [ generally, about 
the 20th February, cover the plantation with dry straw of any 
sort, and then set fire to it; this burns the whole, the object 
of which is to put the blossoming back until there is little 
risk of frost; for as sure as the strawberry in blossom is thus 
caught, a blast almost total and entire takes place. I have 
practiced this ever since 1817, and have not failed more than 
once or twice during the whole time; and I believe the fail- 
ure in those instances proceeded trom inattention to the time 
of burning. I never, after the first year, have any thing more 
done to the plantation besides the burning, except an occa- 
sional sprinkling of wood yard earth in the spring. This 
plantation is continued four years; although I think three bet- 
ter, because in consequence of the vast accumulation of new 


plants, and the degeneracy of the old, the strawberry deteri- 





have again left the whole surface of the ground | 





orates in size, it not in flavor, probably in both aster three 
years. I set out every other year a new plantation, and by 
this means have a continued ession, and when the four | 


to other vegetables Al- 
], | never have them work- 
strawberry, tor the plain 


elapses, that plantation is c 

ter the first year, as above ob 
ed; I preter grass to grow with the 
reason that they then are ere 
the fruit from u 
them in conseque 


iverted 





I clean, the grass s ipporung 
t 


mits eat they 
i i or heavy dews, 


have 





never grit upon 











never require Washing or cleansing; the washing or cleansing 

by water ruins the fruit; it es from it all » flavor and 

color. Tho é€ who keep ther st voerry beds clean are put 

to much trouble to yu i ie heavy rains, and of 

course washing, by aly ecping around the plants in 

their bearing etate aw or thing else to keep them from 
, ; 1 








the ground; and ful, because the 


































and of course | 


straw, or whatever they may hat e around th pla t, 18 liable 
to be blown away, and their finest | becomes tasteless if 
washed to clean it of the grit ind without washing, those 
who eat of it would soon sw eir peck ; and this is the 
true reason tat to wk t plant but for 
one season, and that the i. 24 O it 18 saving useless 
labor. I cultivate twos er nes Lam not ne 
ed with, further than ' ré erries O 
shapes; the one a clear deep , and something in tl 
of a smal! apple, 1 vitr r from the size of a musket ball 
1 not too h crowded, considera- 
‘ f era dark re ta il form, something 
in the shape of an egg, bears later { generally a larger 
strawberry; but I do not think its productive capacity so 
great as the other; as to flavor I discover no difference; all 
are strawberries, and as to quantity | could cesstully ap- 
peal to my neighbors As to petuat he same bed or 
plantation for a series ot years, I shall ¢ ivor to follow out | 
your correspondent Mr. I. Dille, for if answer the pur- 
pose that he informs t does, it W e much in the set 
ting out new plantati and I can see no good reason why 
his plan is not a good one; it certainly is if successful and 
as he has for a long time it, I for one will not raise a 


scover 





doubt until I have tried it a 

Permit me to give you 
the making of green sweet: 
near neigh ors, which she has a 
nal, and which she has tried, of which | have tasted and 
think them equal to any West Indian sweetmeat or preserve 


error 





anded me by my wife for 
» her by one of her 





ea 





altered from the origi- | 
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that I have ever tried. The watermelon rind preserved in 
this way is a beautiful green and most delicious in taste. 
Cut the rind in long thin slices, and scrape off the pulp of a 
ripe or green water melon, (the green is the best) let it be 
put in salt and water and remain seven days; then take it 
out, put it in fresh water to remain three days; then take out 
and boil it slowly in alum water not very strong, with grape 
leaves over it about two or three hours; then take out and 
squeeze it well out of the alum water; then make a syrup of 
white sugar, at the rate of 14 Ibs. sugar to 1 |b. of rind, and 
lb. ginger (to every 3 lbs. rind) to be added in the syrup, 
and more or less according to quantity of rind; then stew all 
together with rind until it Tooks clear; then take it from the 
fire until it is cool, and then put in essence of lemon accord- 
ing to fancy. I am told that the green sweetmeat may be 
thus made from any good fruit; I can answer for the water 
melon rind (and the green water melon is better than the ripe.) 
For yellow sweetmeats, cut the rind of a ripe muskmelon 
in thick slices and put it in salt and water and let it remain 
three days; then put them in cold water one night; afier this 
boil them in clear water six hours, changing them three times 
during the six hours. ‘Then put them in a rich syrup and 
letthem boil slowly five hours, or until the syrup becomes 
quite thick; flavor them agreeable to your taste. . 
Irish Potatoe pudding—“ One pound of potatoes well boil- 
ed with cream, three-fourths of a pound of butter, ten eggs, 
and one pound of sugar.” . 
JNO. C. ROBERTSON. 
Spring field, Va. April 2, 1841. 


Protection of Garden Plants. 


Messrs. Exprrons—Having tried to no purpose many meth- 
ods of exterminating those little black insects which infest the 
young plants of the garden, I at length hit upon the follow- 
ing expedient, which I present to you with the hope that others 
may be benefited by it as well as myself. ‘Take cotton bat- 
ting, divide it as thin as will hold together, spread it over and 
around the young plants, and fasten the edges with small 
stones or small lumps of dirt. The insects, in their attempts 
to leap upon the plants, are entangled in the fibres of the cot- 
ton, and are prevented from doing mischief. 

LEONARD LEWIS 

Warren, N. Y., May 31, 1841 


Inquiry. 

Messrs. Eprrors—Can you or some one of your numerous 
correspondents give me some information relative to the most 
effectual method of putting a stop to the ravages of a certain 
moth? It isin the form of a yellow worm, about three quar- 
ters of an inch in length, of about one-twelfth of an inch in 
diameter, and has six short legs near the head. Its body ap 
pears to be formed of ten or twelve bands or rings. [ am 
thus particular in the description, as 1am unable to give you 
its entomological name. It proves very destructive to woolen 
goods of every description. 

It is with pleasure chet I assure your readers of the efficacy 
of Mr. J. M. Oxtn’s remedy for bloated cattle, published in 
the May number of the Cultivator; having recently seen a 
cow that was badly bloated cured in a short tme by giving 
her a single dose of the powder and lard 

With respect, L. C. LAWRENCE. 


Inquiry about Woburn Hogs. 

Messrs. Gayvtorp & Tvcker—Will you or some of your 
valuable correspondents give us the origin and history of a 
very pretty, thin and fine haired fleshy hog, which has been 
recently introduced among us, called the Woburn; what re- 
lation they stand to the Berkshires in point of size and dispo- 
sition to take on flesh ; how they would cross with the Berk- 
shires, or if they would be better without any cross, and how 
and where they can be procured? 
introduced among us, and they are said by some to be a cross 
of the Berkshire and Irish Grazier. The origin and history 
of this hog would also be interesting to many of your readers 
The Woburns which I have seen will certainly lose nothing 
in comparison with the Berkshires we have here at the south 

Your Cultivator is doing much good among us. Our cot- 
ton planters begin to believe that it is not a money making 
business to export all their labor, and buy so important an ar- 
ticle of consumption as pork. A. C 

Gainsville, Alabama, 3d March, 1841 

kr Will Dr. Margin of Kentucky, favor us with a reply 
to the inquiries of A. C.? We should also be gratified if he 
would accompany his reply with a correct portrait of one of 
his Woburn hogs 





Short Horn Durham Cows. 

Messrs. Evrrors—The June number of the Cultivator con- 
tains a very interesting and valuable article from your worthy 
correspondent, Lewis F. ALLEN, which communication con- 
tains an extract from the Yankee Farmer, where the Rev 
Mr. Conmmayn speaks against Durham cows as milkers 
Among others he states that he has had the pleasure of see- 
ng the improve d Durham stock of the Messrs. Laturops of 
South Hadley; that he thought them eminently beautiful, &c 
Now if as observing a man as the Agricultural Commissioner 
ot the Commonwealth of oid Massachusetts, has passed over 
such a stock of Durham Short Horn cows, without noticing 
their milking properties, I would request of the Messrs. La- 
rHROPS to give an accurate statement in the Cultivator, of 
what some of their cows have done; together with the name 
of the cows, pedigree, from whem purchased, and if they 
please the price peid for them, that your readers may know 
they are really Improved Durham Short Horn cows, and not 
of the race that have no pretensions to Herd Book pedigree, 
with which our country is flooded 

SAMUEL W 
Ct. June 21, 1841 


we 





BARTLETT. 
East Windsor, 
Wintering Hogs on Sugar Beets. 
Messrs. Eprrors—For more than two months we have 


given sugar beets to our hogs, and are well satisfied with the 
result ; t is that we have not more. Perhaps 





our only regret 
one reason why our experiment with sugar beets has resulted 
more favorably than the experiments of others, is because we 
have kept them warm, which I consider all important when 
kept upon vegetables of any kind. Experience has satisfied 
us of this Formerly we wintered our hogs in a good pen, 


Also, the Belties have been | 








having a tight plank floor, giving them a plenty of litter, feed- 
ing uncooked potatoes and corn in the ear, much the larger 
portion of the latter ; for two seasons we have given them an 
apartment in the basement of a sheep barn, with an out door 
yard for them to run into, feeding them sugar beets until they 
are gone, and then potatoes, with a small portion of corn the 
whole time. The result is that much less value of feed will 
carry them through the winter in equally good condition than 
by the old mode, and as a consequence, if the same value ot 
feed is used as formerly the gain will be in proportion, instead 
of just carrying them through. M. Y¥. T 
New-Lebanon, N. Y. March, 1841 


Large Pigs Again. 
Messrs. Eprtors—It had not entered my mind to make public 


the weight of my pigs (though | had just reason to feel proud 
of them,) until | observed in the Feb. No. of the Cultivator the 


statement of Jabe Pierce’s pig, weighing, st 9 months and 10 
days old, 372} lbs, and of Mr. W. L. Smith’s pig, weighing, at 
10 months and 8 days old, 266 lbs 


The last season | raised and fattened a couple of half breed 
Jerkshires, and slaughtered them the latter part of December, 
at the age of 8 months. The heaviest weighed 260 lbs., and the 
lightest 242 lbs. They were doing finely at the time, and at 
the age of Mr. Pierce's I have no doubt the heaviest would 
have weighed 300 lbs. They were taken from the sow when 6 
weeks old, and fed through the summer on sour milk with a 
little scalded meal, and during September and part of October 
sweet apples and potatoes cooked together, with same quan 
tity of meal; and say from middie of October to the time of 
killing, on scalded meal with a very little salt, preparing 
enough over night for next day’s use, by which process a slight 
fermentation would take place. And here I would state my 
preference to this mode of preparing Indian meal over that of 
making hasty pudding, as I believe the mass to be lessened in 
nutriment in nearly the same proportion that it is increased in 
bulk 

jn regard to what is called the Berkshire hog 
has been so much * lam prepared to 


of which there 


said and sung ‘* go the 


whole hog’”’ in his favor. But | am not quite sure that one 
cross with sows of fair siz¢ and proportion of our common 
breeds, will not produce as valuable vine for the farmer as 


any other breed whatever 

Hence the propriety of keeping the blood pure, (and I believe 
this remark will apply to must other aniimals,) for] am a di 
believer in the certainty of breeding from grade animals 

I have the sire of the above mentioned pigs, who was bred by 





Mr. Corning, I believe from imported stock, and coming 2 years 
old. His pigs, which are numerous in this vicinity, are first 
rate, and to prevent breeding tn and in, Which may be regarded 
as the greatest evil, I offer to dispose of him 


Mexico, N. Y., March 5, 184) BR E BOWEN 


Useful Recipes. 


For rue stine oF a Bee on otnen Insect rake a litthe mud 
from any puddle, and apply it wet to the wound, (renewing it 
if it gets dry,) for 15 or 20 minutes, or less time i the pain and 
swelling is gone Amicus 
Cure ror tHe Scratcues ty Horss With warm soap suds 
wash the part affected, and with a « other rough sub 
stance rub off all scabs, then apply oil or hog’s lard just £0 43 
to moisten the skin, then take a fine powder of hemlock bark 
and cover the parts well with it; a few applications will effea 
a cure DE 


} 
» or 


Cure ror Mvnraty.—!I have a Durham Bull that was taken 
about a year since, with what is called here, the Bloody Mur 
ran 

Symptoms Eyes sunk in the head bowels costive, 
the discharge brownish, urine the darkest bloody color, appetite 
gone 

Treatment ] gave i lb. of salt 1 oz. of nitre, 
tartar, for one dose; the next day another dose of the same 
No appetite ; the third day gave 1 pint castor oil 4th day, phy 
sic began to operate, appetite rather on the mend, water still 


nose dry 


and | cream 





the same; dissolved 40z. of alum in 2 quarts of sour butter 


milk for an astringent. It turned the blood, but made him 
costive: gave one more dose of salts, and turned him off the 
sick list, perfectly cured Wo. Kivnenam 
Springfield, Ohio, March, 1941 
Curr ror Sone Teratrs.—Searcely a dairy of cows can be 
found in which more or less are not ect to sore teats, and 


in milking, and 

lowing preparation, if kept on hand 
to such udders and teats as require 
netimes the flies will 
issafoetida or aloes in 


from the irritation thus caused, much trout 
loss of milk ensue Phe fe 
and applied occasions 
it, will prevent or cure 
be troublesome, if so add one 
powder, and incorporate it thoroughly with the ointment 
Some times the teats are tender When this is the case, 
washing with weak salt and water is beneficial, and usually 
sufficient 

Ointment made of sweet elder 


the disease So 


ounce ol 


oniy 


four ounces 


Yellow basilicon ointment, four ounces 

Spirits of turpentine, one onnee 

Mix and well incorporate on sinh or ina mortar, and it is 
fit for use 

Hoven Cartie.—James Cooper, of New-Jersey, gives the fol- 
lowing as a cure for this dangerous complaint in cattle :— 


Make a twisted band of straw the size of the wrist, and place 
it in the mouth of the animal, drawing it tight, and making it 
fast over the top of t behind the horns; this will 
beast to endeavo 


elf of the inconvenience by 


' 
e head, just 


t lit 
cause the toridt 




















chewing the band, and t act of mo the tongue and jaws 
will open the gullet i permit the air lo escape A cow dan- 
gerously attacked was treated in 1 rN iad as soon as the 
straw was appli tir rushed violently from the stomach, 
and the cow was saved 

s ers in Swine In reference toaninguiry which appear- 
ed in this paper correspondent of the N. E. Farmer gives the 
following as a cure for the above dist Vhen it is found 
that one of your hogs has t blin tage no time should be 
0 but you she ‘ roceed to give r hog 8% 500n 4&8 pos- 
sible, something that ’ The first remedy I 
ever tried was a mixture of ‘ mure, and Cayenne 
pepper itt kK ene ‘ f h porridge, given 
to the hog a iri as he ¢ Now Il etve nothing but 
new rum and pepper, g h asi ¢ d make them 
she th a spor He © the ny thing, it would 
he well to take ‘ t pour n the ves of their 
egs, and give the bbi h With these 
medicines I have those that seeme ‘ ead, and if! 
were near, | gree to t ‘ re the blind stag 
gers for 25 cents a piece 

Cung ror I m Honss 1.1 ho has been an 
extensive dealer in horses, infor ‘ ol the Southern 
Cultivator, that asa preventi rere ots, he feeds 
to his horses occasiona aq {the heads of rye which 
he keeps on hand for that pu ¢ He convineed that the 
heads and chaff of the rye, cut t and effeptually carry off the 
grub, and that if a horse be fed every jew days in this way, he 


7 


will never be annoyed 
fed in the sheaf 


y the bots 


| préferred, the rye may be 
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Zxporiments in the Culture of Potatoes. 
Oakland Farm, Southfield, Staten Island, Aprsi 22, 1941 


Dean Sin—Your sister made a visit to this farm during the 
poet winter, and on seeing some of my large Kohan Potatoes 

esired me to send you 4 sample, which I was about to do 
when the Hudson river should be clear of ice. In the mean 
time I saw your communication in the Cultivator, (March num- 

er, page 65,) wherein your experiment with Kohan and Merino 
potatoes turned out in favor of the latter Thus finding you in 
possession of the article, I was disappointed in the pleasure of 
sending you some of my crop of Kohans, and I therefore con- 
cluded to relate to you my experiment with them and other po 
taloes 

In 1440, I planted three patches of different varieties, in sepa- 
rate fields, all in rows, and alter gathering the crops, measured 
the ground, and calculated t roportion of yiele 

The first patch of early 5 es were of three kinds, viz 
Scotch Greys, Mercers and Kidneys, cut in pieces and planted 
about a foot apart inthe rows 

Of these, were plant 

The produce was 132 bushels 

The proportion of yield 12 bushels for one planted 

The ground occupied contained 35,856 square feet 

The superficial area of the patch contained over three-quar 
ters of an acre, (uu acre being 43,560 square feet.) The manure 
was distributed in the rows, and wa horse dung purchased in 
New York, aud as it subsequently appeared, was full of foul 
seeds. From the consequent weeds which infested the patch, 
the potatoes suffered, at u time when the pressure of other 
work and the want of hands prevented weeding. The tubers 
were also injured by being nibbled by bugs or grubs under 
ground, rendering the surface of many of them rough and un 
sightly : 

The second patch contained late kidneys, which were small 
and planted whole, the same distance apart in the rows as the 
first 

Of these were planted 14 bushels 

The produce was 197 bushe 








li bushels 

















The proportion of yield, 14 bushels for one planted. 

The ground Oc ipied contained 58,820 square leet } 

They were mantired in the rows with coarse unfermented | 
barn-yard manure The tubers were handsome, fine and | 
smooth. There were also i lanted and grew in the same patch, | 
a quantity of pumpkins and squashes, valued at $11-25. If we 
estimate the potatoes to be worth 37 cents per bushel, the | 
value of the pumpkins and squashes will be equal to 31 bush 
els. If these be udded to the potatoes raised, they will make 
the total yield l 





228 bushels, or sixteen for one planted 
The third patch contained Rohan potatoes, cut in pieces 
planted in June, in rows the same distance apart as the two 
others 
Of these, were planted 2} bush 
The produce was 64 bushels 
The proportion of yield, 26 bushels for one planted 
The ground occupied contained 11,160 square feet 
These were also manured in the rows with coarse unferment- 
ed barn-yard manure The tubers were large, fine and smooth, 
and not the least injured | 
When these potatoes were planted, Lhad no idea of an experi- 
mnent, but it occurred to me afterwards that I might as well 
keep memoranda, and compare the results, which you have as 
above The potato crop here, being of secondary considera 
attention was paid to either of the patches 
» foregoing statements that the 





Insects 











lion, no particular 
It will be seen, howe 
RKohans produced the largest amount in proportion to the quan 
tity planted, and also to the ground occupied These facts will | 
calculated by the 








more clearly be seen by the following table 
rule of three. Thus 


As 11,160 64 93,520 : 337 + instead of 197 the actual produce 
** 11,160 64 9,556 : 205 + tz “ 
** 36,856 : 142 420: 217 + 197 
** 35,956 : 132 13,16 il + OA 
69,829 - 197: : 11,160 > + 64 


That is to sa if 11,160 square feet of ground will produce 
64 bushels Rohan potatoes; 64,820 square feet (which contain. | 
ed kidneys,) ough 


ces, 337 bushels and a fraction, instead of 197 bushels, the ac- | 






»have produced, under equal circumstan- | 




















that the slaty « soil of your farm, on the banks of the Wall 
" 





ll, Were 
me persons introduction of the Rohan 


potatoes us a 


tual produce And so of the others 
In the above calculations, | have thrown away the fractions, 
indicating them by the sign + plus. The measurement of the 
ground, including headjands in each patch, was reduced to 
square feet veing easier understood and calculated than in 
acres and fractional parts of an acre 
These experiment I thi ire a preity good test, and yet 
perhaps they may not be con idered so by others, as the cir | 
cumstances were not all equal They were not planted at the | 
same time, were not manured alike one portion of the ground | 
was overrun with weeds tuother had pumpkins and squash | 
esinit In two of the patches, large potatoes were cut into | 
yieces, and in the other small potatoes were planted whole | 
Jut notwithstanding these differences, the results may be worth | 
noticing, and lead to something useful. Hence I deem it ad- 
visable to give them to you | 
Your experiment was certainly not a decisive one The sea | 
son with you ipropit d part of the potatoes you 
received and p] ed were spoiled by salt, and the remainder 
were probab| ired And Is iid suppose too, a priori 
} 
| 
| 
} 





irious accounts I have 





read in the ¢ t itor and elsewhere, together with my own 
experience, | belir ‘ to be perior producers, Doubtless, | 
however, they not answer in all soils, in limates, and 
under every variety of weather and treatment, Some of the 





rade ve bee i ill seale, under favorable 
we mured, and particularly at 
ma single potato cut 


experiment 1 
circumstances, Ina eurde 
tended to 
jnto small pieces, and 
quarter Mr. B ~ raised thir even bushels from one 
‘hese and other inst iave induced others | 





*n, one bushelanda 


inces ota rue 








to calculate a pro rata result wn ct ‘din the large way 
and hence disappointment, becatise it impossible in field cul 
ture, to bestow the same attention « a particular and small 
experiment 

There has, no doubt, been consi ible ecu 
recommendation and cultivation of thi iret 
fhe price has been too high, even allowing it to be 
fucer, to be cultivated usefully and profitat } 
it is only i olate is, upon trial, I agree 


near Albany,) that itis a 
vweanten by human beings t 





1 hog | 
ment (of Three-Hillst 


+} 














edible one, and will no 
cannot procure better As long, however, as the price keeps 
up it may be profitable to raise th variety of the solanuin to 
sell for seed, as it is too valuable to be consumed by man « 
beast. while erior edit otatoes can be purchased at a less 
price rhis period cannot t z, as ien Rohans find their 
level they vill be raised on account of their productiveness on 
ly to feed swine 

his time is fast approaching, as | have observed a new vari- 
ety lauded under the title of e Sommeilier potato, said to be 
inore prod ‘ Rohan This variety has been sold 
at from eight t rs the bushel. Mr. C- paid this | 


} 





large price fora 
grieviously disa 


bans which he had pi 


produce being Tess than the Ro- 


1 year 








ute 





} sion; 


} 
inted them in higggarden, and was/ eration 
} 
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press are demanded for products of agriculture for seed, it 
porders too much on speculation for a prudent man to pay 
them. 

The following circumstances induce me to believe that a new 
variety of the Rohan may be produced. I purchased a barrel 


| of Rohans, and placed them in the barn until the beginning of 


June, 1840. On opening the barrel to cut the potatoes for plant- 
ing, they were found matted together by long sprouts, and 


| many of the eyes had growing from them small potatoes, from 


the size of a hazienut to that of a hickory nut They were 
closely attached to the parent potato by a single fibre, and had 
numerous fine fibrous roots an inch or more in length, diverg- 
ing over its surface. From these, which were broken off and 
thrown among the sprouts, I selected a quart or two of the 
largest, gave some away, and planted the remainder in two 
rows by the side of the larger ones cut in pieces, These minia 
ture potatoes came up more slowly than the parents, but as the 
season advanced they grew as well, and no difference could be 
seen between the large and small ones. When they were dug, 
the tubers were as large and productive as the others. The 
produce of the small ones filled two barrels, which I have pre 
served separate, and intend planting by themselves, to ascer- 
tain the result. 

Remember me to your uncle, Dr. Green Miller, and to my 
former pupil, Dr. M, Wharry. Inforin him that my health be- 
came so much impaired that I forsook my professional business 
in the city, with the hope of being benefitted by agricultural 
employment, and that so far it agrees with me admirably well 
and [am much improved. Tell him I hear with pleasure of his 
increasing practice and reputation asa physician 

Yours, with respect and esteem, 
SAMUEL AKERLY 
To P. V. C, Micren, Shawangunk, Ulster co., N. Y 





National Agricultural Society. 

Messrs. Evrrons—As no subject treated of in your valuable 
journa! is deserving of more wunportance, or will be attended 
with more beneficia! results than the establishment of a Nation- 
al Agricultural Society, I beg leave, in aid of its former advo- 
cates to suggest to the American Farmers and Planters some 
additional advantages which will result from such an associa- 
tion. Besides the great benefits mentioned by your former cor- 
respondents, there is one which | believe equal to them all 
You, Messrs. Editors, | have no doubt, have witnessed with 
pain and mortification the too frequent attempts of politicians, 


| both at the South and the North, to arouse and enlist the pre- 


judices of one portion of our hitherto blessed Union against the 
other. I believe that when our people come to meet together 
as farmers, as friends, actuated by the same feelings, having 
the same interests, and working together for the common good, 
that they will contribute more to remove those prejudices and } 
to cause a more friendly feeling between different parts of our 
country than all the essays and speeches ever published. Our 
interests are common,—no sectional divisions should separate 
us. Another benefit to the agricultural community will be, 
that implicit reliance will be placed in whatever is published 
by such a society, You are aware with what doubt and scep- 
ticism many agricultural publications are now received. Agri 
cultural, like political journals, too often have their prejudices 
and their favorites. Whatever issues from sucha society will 
be always received as the truth 

If we can succeed enlisting in our cause the farmers and 
planters of every portion of the United States, it will not 
take a half a century, as now, for the improvements of one sec 
tion to be known in another. Besides the National Journal, 
Suggested by your very worthy able and zealous correspon 
dent, Soton Rosinson, every paper in the Union would, no 
doubt, publish the most important information to be derived 
from this soicety, and it would thereby be conveyed to every 
portion of the country. The Smithsonian legacy can be consti 
tutionally appropriated to the establishment of a National Ag- 
ricultural Schoo} 

This fund was given to the whole people of the United States 








for their general good. It is different from our National reve 
nue. I believe that Congress has no power to appropriate mo- 
ney from the National treasury for any other purpose than | 
those specifically enumerated by the constitution; and this | 
opinion being pretty general, we need expect no further aid | 
from that source Yet I believe the Smithsonian fund amply | 
sufficient to carry into successful operation such an institution, | 
and when once fairly onthe way, it can be so managed as to | 
yield a revenue, instead of being attended with additional ex- | 
pense Witha farm, work shops, &c. &c, attached, it must 
vield a handsome income: at least it cannot fail to sustain it 
sell rhe surplus, if any, which may arise, after paying the 
necessary expenses of the institution, | would appropriate to 
the payment of the expenses of the officers and members of the 
society. Should we fail in our at.empts to establish an Agri- | 
cultural School, | would still more earnestly insist upon the 
formation of the National Society; and I hope all such as 
Messrs. Rosiwson and Garnett will not cease their efforts un 
til we carry our point; and, though but a young mananda 
young farmer, if my feeble aid can avail any thing, it shall be 
at all times cheerfully rendered F.R.G 
Mecklenburg, Va., May 15, 1541 


Messas. Eprtors—There have been several commmmnications in 
the Cultivator on the subject of a National Agricultural Socie 
ty and School, by men who seem to be very zealous in the 
cause. Mr. Romiwson, in his address to the farmers of the Uni- | 
ted States, gives his views, and invites others to give theirs. I |} 
will therefore give mine. The friends of the Society think the 
greatest difficuity will be in getting a Society organized l 
think the greatest difficulty wis: be in making it useful after it 
is organized 

The communications of your correspondents, who recom. | 
mend a National Society, are calculated to elevate the charac- | 
ter and standing of the American farmer, and I very much ad- | 
mire them, and really think thet friends Rosinson and Garner | 
rre benefactors of the human race and an honor to the profes- 
but when they treat of this great National Society, they | 
ire, as I think, but letting off some of their visionary notions. | 
As soon as a National Society is formed, Congress is to be asked 
for half a million of dollars to establish 4 National School 
from which the greatest blessings are to flow his school is 
to be established in the city of Washington, or in some other | 
city or town, where some two or three hundred boys are to be 
And what are they 








tanght at the expense of the government 
to be taueht? Farming 4 very appropriate place for that 
' 
indeed 
1, Messrs. Editors, am a farmer, and a very poor one at pre 


sent, but am in hopes that I may some day be a good one, andif | 
ever am, friends Ronivsox, Gannert, and others, wil 
reat share of the credit of making me such; but l cannot 
farmer 


! be entitled 


loag 
he 


»nde 
deprecating the idea of an honest, indepenaen 


ni but the Great Power t 





it sends 





supplicating any other power bu t P 
him sunshine and rain. To see a farmer lobbying the 
halls of Congress, or the legislature, asking aid, 1s mean and 
ow-lived. It looks too much the bankers who depend on 





government more than on their own honesty and credit. One | 
objection to a National Society is the great extent of our coun 
try, the difference of soil, climate and productions, so that 
what is interesting to one section is uninteresting to another 
and the expense of such a society ought to be taken into consid | 
Sornere ought to calculate as well as others; now 
at the city of Washington four 





suppose there should assemb 


efore, When such high | delegates from twenty-five of the States, which would make que } 

















hundred; could they meet at a less expense than one hundred 
dollars each on an average I think not,—that would make e 
sum total] of ten thousand dollars; and what would the com 
munity get for all this expense! Why, the delegates might get 
a big dinner, a few sups of good wine, tell and hear some large 
stories, build a few castles in the air, and return home again 
Now, Messrs. Editors, I suppose you would, for ten thousand 
dollars, distribute twelve or fifteen thousand volumes of the 
Cultivator, which I will venture to say would be of more use to 
the farming community than the great National Society, should 
it be organized and exist for ever so long a period. I ama 
farmer that wishes to see the character of the farmer exalted, 
and the science of farming understood and practiced, as much 
as any one; but my plan is, in the first place, to try and make 
myself a good farmer, and if I can by any mgans advance fast- 
er in the art than my neighbors, I hope they*will profit by my 
example; and if every farmer that feels ambitious, would do 
likewise, we as a nation would advance full as fastasif we 
had a great Nationa! Society. Perhaps agricultural societies 
on a small scale, may be useful, but that is a debatable ques 
tion. The spirit of competition raised in the minds of the ig- 
norant is not always beneficial. Real information in the art of 
farming is what we want; the farmer wants to know how to 
raise grain, pork, beef, &c., at a less expense than the real 
worth of it after it is raised, and I think the best way to gain 
this information is by a strict observation of all the methods 
practiced around him, and a igent study of the agricultural 
journals and works of the day, and when he becomes a first 
rate farmer himself, he will be a first rate teacher for his 
sons Respectfully yours F. BURT 
Coshocton, Ohio, May 25, 1841 











Making of Pasture Lands. 


Messrs. Gaviorn & Tucxer—He who indulges in reading a 
political newspaper soon finds increased delight in the investi- 
gation of political subjects. The reading of romance begets a 
fondness for fiction. The constitution of man is such that the 
mind soon finds delight in those subjects upon which it ma 
chance to be fixed, even though disagrecable at first. It is with 
agriculture as with all other subjects; he who reads monthly 
or weekly an agricultural paper finds soon increased delight 
and interest in the subject of agriculture. The accounts of ex- 
periments and improvements by those engaged in similar pur- 
suits are but the seeds of new experiments and increased ef- 
forts to promote the common interest. Wishing that your pa 
per may have its circulation greatly increased, not so much for 
your individual! interest as for good of the country, permit 
me to introduce the subject which | wish more particularly to 
notice—The making of Pasture Land. There are few farmers 
in this State who have not large, or considerable amounts of 
timber land, that is of but little ue to them; not yielding 
annually as much as would pay 








tax thereon, while their 
farm stock is fed mainly, summer and winter, from the corn- 
crib,—themselves the servants of beasts. When this unprofit- 
able wood-land, if put into grass, would keep a sufficient or 
perhaps an equal amot of horses, cows and sheep without 
the use of a corn field at all. But we are disposed to plead our 
inability to grass our lands, when at the same time half the 
labor spent in this way would make us full as much as if spent 
in raising grain for our stock. In this latitude the most of 
farm stock will live ten months in the year on good blue grass 
pasture alone. But some object, that to grass their lands they 
must destroy their timber To this l answer, that nothing need 
be destroyed less but the ess timber; the rail timber apd 

left, and fire wood 














valuable t 





er trees of every kind may be 
for alltime to come. But as the expense is probably the most 
serious difficulty, Ihave made a very accurate calculation of 
the cost of putting wood-land in blue grass. The calculations 
are made from the prices at this place; and for a section of 
land, or 640 acres, and for any smaller amount, the calcula. 
tion may easily be made by a division of the cost of this 
amount. The usele ‘deadened”’ or chopped 
round one year previous to sowing the blue grass seed; the Rl 
before sowing the seed, the leaves on the ground should be 


burned off, and seed sowed the following spring 





timber is to be 














Deadening one section, 640 agres, at 12 cts. peracre,---» S76 80 
¢ bushel blue grass seed per acre, at $1,50 per bushel,-- 240 00 
Sowing seed, 12 CUS. per ACTE, errr teee re eeeeeeweneee eens 76 80 
$393 60 
rhis ground should be fenced into four fields. The 
} first held, of course ild have four strings of fence 
160 rods long, the second and third which would be ad 
oining, would h tthree strings of fence, and the 
fourth woul ive but two; fence nine rails high 
Feacing first field, 75 cents per hundred for making and 
laying up rails on fence teeree oree $37 00 
Second fieid oO Menseteeeoeee cancee Se 
Third do de de . even 65 25 
Fourth do do ac os 000660 cocene 43 60 
Fencing 640 acres into four fields, «+--+ +-+-eeeee ome $61 6D 





lo which add cost of deadening, seed and sowing, ++++++ $654 60 
And you have the cost of making six hundred and forty acres 
of pasture, $654-60 cents, or about 102 cents per acre. 





rhe first year after sowing grass will be worth but little 
for pasture t rass will seed, and will be 
ready for grazing, and | improve every year for several 
years. It is quite astoni ig to see how tall the grass will 
grow upon land in condition By the first of June, I have 
seen the grass so tall that the logs would be quite hid by the 
grass, which seen t tself upward as though 
e bushes. But what is 








the second year 











it was Vieing ‘\ the pie 
still is to see a of cattle wading through 
and on th xuriant grass, almost to their sides.— 





It is am h regretted, to see large tracts of wood- 
land in alu y neighborhot lying out, and of no benefit 
to the owners, when it costs so little to put it into grass and 

| fo show the great import. 
ance of thus gra ng « d, I submit the followin 
ealeulation for the first five years, so reasonable that none wil 





render it profitable to the owner 





doubt it 





Ist year, deacening t er, yield nothing, +++++ : $00 00 
ird do. grazing to commence first of June, when the 
seed has ripened aze fi hs, ten cents a month 
for each ° eeoveces 320 00 
ith year, same tee teeeeeereees 320 00 
th do. do . seereresss 920 00 
#960 00 
Which is almost one hundred per cent. on the amount laid 
out in the first five years. The second term of five years, the 
amount of grass will be one hundred per cent. more than the 
first five. The hes in t ill begin to be destroyed 
1 } t logs and brush will begin to 





ich may thus be added to the beauty as 

nuch added to our individ- 
> we wi zratified by looking at 
k-sided ones that we too frequently 
1e lane sides during the 








fat cattle instead of 
see half far 


summer mc 


% h mucl! e rs 
Green Castie, Ind., Feb. 22, 1941 A. C, STEVENSON. 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 











The awe Beet. 
We make the following extracts from a communication by 
Mr. P. Diewi, New Oxford, Pa., in reply to Mr. Guthrie’s re- 
marks on the Sugar Beet. Mr. D 


**In this neighborhood, persons feeding the beet to their cows, 
readily procured two cents per pound more for their butter, 
than their neighbors, not using the beet, can for theirs. My 
hogs are wintered solely upon beets and kitchen slop, and I as- 
sure you, gentlemen, I have never yet heard them ‘ squealing for 
more afier being filled with them:’ nor & I know of any one 
who has better conditioned hogs than myself. I have also fat- 
tened solely upon sugar beets, heeves, w hic h, when sold, were 

ronounced by the butchers to have been the best they had 
fittea for five years preceding that time 
ing a lot of cattle with which are 
condition than a lot purchased at the same 


says 





beets absolutely in better 


time by a neighbor, 


















] am at present feed- | 


lowing through 
instead of 


and many an evening I have 
I have probably read all that 


ita valuable book of reference, 
spent pleasantly in its perusal. 


1 now be wa 
ita siow pace, 


ments of our country, we shou 
the mud, and over the rough hills 


has been written on the subject of the transmutation of wheat | making the rough smooth, and riding upon railways; and, we 
into chess, but I always disbelieved the doctrine, and as! had | should also be loitering in bays, rivers, and oceans, waiting 
commenced on a farm new and clean, and none had ever grown | for winds, instead of tiying on the water by steam, as if on the 
within three miles, I resolved I would begin the raising of | wings of the wind, with saving of time and with certainty in 
wheat on a small scale, and sow clean seed. | accordingly | travel, and transporting the conveniences of lift 


purchased one bushel, and it was called pretty clean seed | 
wheat. I picked it over by hand, and found about three pints of 
chess, which learefully burned. On harvesting my first crop, 


physical science to 
overy On that 
ces of Christianity 


Are all these improvements in mora) 
be re jected because they are of rect 
principle, we should have rejected the evider 











I found only one stool of chess, and I thought I had done my In conversation with a Jew, not long since, I said to him, our 
work pretty effectually that 1 found no more, The second crop, | religion and your’s are from » same source. We believe in 
| from the heading of the wheat to the cleaning it for market, | the same God, and in the same Mose s, his} roph et, as you do 
| with close and careful examination, I found none. I have the | We wajk together, hear and believe all the phets, till we ar- 
| third crop on the ground, and if that, or the same wheat pro- | rive at the result of their prophesies, as fo ‘ld by Moses, who 


hee a prophet from 


duces chess on my farm, I will inform you 
shall ye hearken.”’ 


Last season I received from the East a few sma}l Rohan po- 
| tatoes, not to exceed one sixteenth of a bushel; planted them 


| 
| 
| " 
| said, ‘‘ The Lord thy God will raise up untot 
| the midst of thee, lke unto me im 

And is there not perfect accordance bet 


unto 





veen the prophesy and 

















and fed high upon corn | one eye in a hill; the potatoes were large and fine, and mea the evidence in Jesus Christ? Why then should we fall out by 
**So much on feeding: let us now contrast the probable amount | sured a little over twenty-five bushels I have annually grown | the way, or why do you stop b y the way, while we go ahead on 
of profit to the farmer, per acre, from a crop of beets, withthat | the carrot, wurtzel and ruta baga; the two former I have har- | evidence? He calmly replies We must respect ‘the religion 
from a crop of corn LuoWwing n, the average crop of beets | vested at the rate of more than one thousand bushels per acre | of our fathers Objection to things becau the y are new! Is 
to the acre to be 1,000 bushe ich Is a moderate crop; it | —ruta baga, from five to eight hundred. The carrot and wurt- | manthus endowed with this wonderful « ipa y for going ahead, 
will be perceived that that quantity will fatten eleven head of | ze] suffer the least from drouth, and I think are the most pro- | to be limited by ignorance or obstinacy ? 
steers in ninety days, at one Diushel per day And ullowing the | fitable crops. I think they are all superior to dry corn for| The history of the Eastern Continent furnishes evidence, that 
average Crop of cora to be 59 biishe per acre, which, in all | milech cows and other stock I have wintered hogs with them | when some of the tribes of men plunder and enslave all whom 
conscience, is high eno , it will be found to fatten only one | to good advantage. The common hogs of the country are of | they meet weaker than themselves; that when their martial 
and a half head in the same iol ne, feeding at the usu- | the Landpike and Alligator breeds, and their crosses; I think, | music and movements are heard by their weaker neighborin 
al rate of one auda half pecks per day; leaving a balance in fa- | they must soon give way for the noble Berkshire, as some fine | tribes, they sling their bag of rice over their shoulders, len 
vor of heets, fractious aside, of about 590 per r cent _ | specimens of that breed have been brought from Albany to this | their hands to the wife and children, and flee to the wilderness, 
‘* Here, then, is a mass of dem trative evidence, amply suf- | county L.K., Je } to seek shelter and safety among hyenas and t gers, from the 
— rod — uny man not otherwise biased t 7 psesessee | Henderson. Knor co., Illinois, 3d mo. 10th, 1841 | face of their fellow-men. Not so with brutes of the same spe 
vigotry iat the sugar beet , ritortousily, is entitled to hole | | cies Whata shocking and hideous ( re of the condition of 
a high place in the ‘gricuiturist’sregard; and | appeal to every im inal sell ‘ on af Ges What ao te wi 
lover of science, nay, | appeal to Mr. G emt o say, whe Wheat and Plaster roa adh — m - ha st be teaching him he one Got 
ther it becomes any one to attack a science so prematurely, 48 | Mpgssas, Eorrors—In answer to the subscriber from Gorham, | with all his heart, and his neighbor as himself. And this pre 
he has done, in any of its departments or ramifications; a sci- | respecting plaster sown in spring causing more rustin wheat,! | cept would be rejected on the principle of novelty. Christ was 
ence, too, that so loud ills for every feeling and every | wonld say, I have raised a good quantity of wheat here for the | objected to, because his doctrine was ne und yet we see 
thought the philanthr: bestow upon it, The following | jast nineteen years; have sown clover and plaster plentifully; | that all the improvements of 1 i his present boasted and 
table and staten ta Ula Farmer and Gardener,” | but the last few years have abandoned the use of plaster on the | enlightened state, are indebtes e new doctrine of Christ 
will show the amou hat cin be raised from an acre | wheat, unless the spring was very dry and the wheat backward, } Will the improvements in mora physical science be re 
of ground, and the nu ows that they will sustain for | which is seldom the case here. | am satisfied that plaster has | jected by the readers of the Cultivator, because they are new # 
five months i tendency to rust wheat; so will any thing else chat givesa| Does not the Cultivator advise the agriculturists to cultivate 
, ea . No. of cows which larger growth of straw Wheat, with a large growth of straw their farms, by adopting the new mode of those who have suc 
Average w'ght Productofan Product ty be fed at a bu. | js always later in ripening than that with a shorter straw; and | cessful ly Rr acticed the new methods 
of beets acre in tbs i is i day, o months. | jate wheat is always more or less rusted. I have no difficulty | Most respectfully DAVID TOMLINSON 
3 lb 65,380 Boggy 7 | in getting plenty of clover by plastering the next spring after | Schenectady, February 11, 1841 
‘ ‘ ae 1,452 % | sowing; but the best of the wheat land here is getting too much | 
05,900 “40 I | clover, barn-yard manure, and plaster; it is getting too rich for 
S ieee 2,14 14 | wheat, at least a great many iuime are so; we get more straw Black Rust on Plum Trees. 
152,400 2,541 16 {than profitable. it costs a great deal to harvest, draw in and NSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 
'* Now, we would respec tfully ask, if these averages are not | thrash, &c. and not somuch more wheat as when we had lighter In a former volume of the Cultivator, I noticed a recom 
tow enough ; and if they be so, and we think they are, we would | crops of straw. On new land the growth -_s straw is less, the | mendation of sulphur as a remedy to drive caterpillars from 
ask if an acre of ground could be put in any thing else that | wheat plump, and no rust, when the old fie! with great bur- | tree le luded that if it w 1 he this effect 
would yield so much solid and nutritious food as sugar beets ? will not produce more whe at | trees ae vee» oe ee ee Cee Seen oe 





We unhesitatingly say so, and defy contradiction. And it is 
greatly in favor of beets, that horses as well as cattle feed up 
on them, not only with avidity, but with decided advantage to 
health and condition. Why, then, should farmers hesitate 
with respect to the propriety of this culture. Let them, if they 
choose, not go largely into the growth; beginon a small scale, 
say half an acre or a whole one, and we will risk the asser 
tion, that they will never omit to raise them again, provided 
they do the root justice in its culture. for their is no food which 


can be given to a cow that constitutes so much towards in 
creasing the quantity and quality, both of milk and butter 


Mulberry Hedges, Yellow Locust, &c. 


(We think the following communication valuable, as 


it re 





lates to a subject of much interest at the West, the formation 
of fences, and shows ina clear light what energy, directed by 
skill and intelligence, can do to remedy the want of fences, or 
of timber in a western prairie. There will be no difficulty in 
the management of the Mulberry hedges; as they will only re- 
quire pruning and trimming as those made of thorn or other 
trees. It may be necessary, however, to be careful, until the 
fence is compact and close, to be cautious in stripping the foli- 
age from the leading shoots, or such as are required for the 
closeness or stability of the hedge In planting an orchard for 
feeding animals, nearly same fruit is wanted that would be 
preferred fora family it is, fruit rich and of fine quality 
and in succession as jong as wanted. The difference between 



















































sweet and sour apples when ripe as food tor sis notas} 
great as some have pposed, but unripe se pples are unfit 
for any animal. The Early Harvest, Sweet Bough, Strawber1 
Fall Pippin, Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, and Tallman’s Sw 
ing, are all good apples. We prefer the Sweet Bough to any 
apple we have tried for late summer and autumn feeding rhe 
tree is a good bearer, the frnit rich. comes early, and will last 
until winter. For the nter feeding of animals, apples that 
will keep, will, of course ” selected Our friend has chosen 
the proper course on the s ect of chess, and while we invite 
the believers in transm ition to look at this case e hope we 
shall hear further the result of his experiment 
Messrs. Eprrors—fFi years ago, | emigrated to the Far 
West, and after spen s er in Illinois, purchased 
a fractional quarter ot es ot government land in the 
county of Knox. The August fo : ved on it; the next 
spring enclosed if with a re f md is prairie, and 
situated two and a halt mile , res er I have 
drawn my bu and fencing t er above 
I have now, however, | rly three hundred re 
mulherry in hedge rows, of one d two years 
bracing probably above « ‘ have 
been produce ntwo yea tro r few hin ed s¢ ime M 
hedges have been cut off at or nea rou yme once, oth 
ers twice phe mu ( 1 0ur prairi 
Ihave the second years’ growth fromm eultings grown from the 
ground, that measure s f t 
I wish to inquire £ he 4 tor, the be ode to 
cultivate then iZ hah View i sing of and the 
making of live ‘ Also some of the best varieties of the ap 
ple to cultivat the feedin ' te 
I am cultivating tt ellow lo t for timber. J plant the 
seed ina nu radwe y t estruction of 
the young plantt t vt f ! rot 1839, they 
entirely des ed five avre : ' in the field. 1 
s i ’ 1 rows, four 
‘ e plow, after 
! ’ ) 1 , 
the first t f { ¥4 
send out de ot ¢ i hi 
aman cant hrough t t rows in i ‘ 
hors f I he t t fro et he 
frost is ont ¢ ' 4 ex ided ot 
one in two tho ( I ¢ wgatedt ' 
tings, and by cutting the roots i pieces of an inch or two in 
length, and planted the same as ‘ on er deeper 
the seed should never be covet re han half to three 
fourths of an inc bh I lost e sef i planting of two acres 
Jast season by covering tle over an inch ] replanted, and {| 
took particular pains to cover less than three-fourths—same 
seed and preparati on, and sear at failed 
I have the whole work n » Farmer, and 





can truly 


it for more than ite first ] fing 





gay I would not part wit Cost, 


| thens of straw, 
| Jam using my barn-yard manure 
| going toreduce my wheat land for atime 





might also act upon 
excrecscen- 


sects in the larve or « 
the insects in the same 


rpiliar state, i 


for meadows now, and am z 
state in the b 


. ] ’ 
Now for wheat turning ack KNOTS OF 



























































































ichess. Iam surprised that the question gets so many advo- | ces on plum trees, called the black rust. This exerescence 
cates: but I suppose they are as great simpletons as I was | or fungus, 1s caused an insect which lays its eggs on the 
| some fifteen years ago. My land was very foul when I first got | limbs of the tree. ‘The punctures made in the bark by the 
| it, and plenty of chess amongst other things; and although I | insect, poison the tree, und a warty excrescence follows, which 
| sowed clean seed, | got sometimes seven or eight bushels of Te 9 the a of 1 menos Be Ti 13 hatch 
chess for every 100 bushels of wheat, and thought I was cer ecomes the nidus of n my rye mn , sesh Pr) hatch into 
tain the wheat became chess; however, by always sowing clean | litle maggots, which are the ines vdieo tes e formot larva. They 
seed, I saw the chess gradually diminish. I gave my fallows feed upon the soft exudations of the tree, d having attain 
| additional plowings and harrowings, and got my seed clean, mee their growth, are transform 1 without leaving the black 
| without a kernel! of chess, and the chess disappeared e utirel knots into the state of chrysalis, (or torpid state They re- 
' I have now neariy 2,000 bushel#of wheat, and Iam certain ther re | main therein unul their transformation into the unago, or per 
isnota ill of — in the whole ; we maton pede Feet if the 7 fect insect, when, in May or June, they emerge from the 
1 is a single seer wave examined almost every threshing, anc t one oh on ~ . ae 
|} could find none. Now, I think this might satisfy any person knots, take wing and repeat the oper n of depositing their 
| that wheat does not turn to chess cans 
i Yours, &¢ JOHN JOHNSTON The insects, 1 have seen emerging from the rusty excres 
The best way I have found to clean seed wheat of chess, isto | Cences on my plum tree fre inshape ike the wt but so 
| take out the riddles and sieve, or screen, out of the fanning- | small, ora little larger than a mu eto I believe it to be a 
mill, put in a board in place of the screen, a little shorter at the | species of Ichneumon, one of the destructive tnbes which I 
| back end than the screen, say one inch; then take off the rod | haye not succeeded in « apturing. 
| that shakes the riddles; let one man pour the wheat in the The experiment on the plum trees, disordered by the black 
| hopper slowly, another turning fast enough to blow away the , ad ch sulphi the wing i 
| chess; every seed can be blown out in this way. Smalland light | TUS was made Wi Nags a see IT, IN the FovOwINng Manver, hay 
wheat will also blow out; but it can be cleaned over in the although unsuccessful, may lead to the application of oth 
|} common way, and made fit for market remedies. 
| Fayette, near Genera, Ontario co., N. Y., May 18, 1841 In the spring of 1840, all the black knots or rust on a num 
| ber of plum trees, were cut off, except where they were on 
Objections to New Things. | large limbs or the body of the tree, a e were shaved off 
| Ir was noted, in the Cultivator of February or March last, that | With a knile, and rubbed with sulph Holes were also bor 
my statement of the cure of dysentery and diarrhoea, &c. by | ed in the trees about two inches deep, inclining downwards, 
homocepathic medicines, was received, but could not be pub land then filled with sulphur. In the aut after the leaves 
lished, lest it might lead to controversy; that nothing should | had fallen, [ found the trees nearly ao full of these fungus 
be admitted into the Cultivator, not strictly agricultural. As ‘| knots as they were betore This spring (1841) the operation 
: ‘ : g Pes 2 oe . b 1) and the trees manured, in the hope of exterminating the in 
pigs, I supposed they might be'as readily pleased, and certain- | ees ' 
ly as much interested in the cure of diseases in their children, | 5€C'8 8nd curing the disease spread to ny green 
| My imagination was, that the novelty was the great objection, | Gage trees, and I have noticed a verry tree on my neigh- 
} I made no attack on any profession, and could expect no angry bor's land greatly disfigured | i | k rust 
reply from any source Viore than one of the readers of the | RicwMonp 
Cultivator have a d what it was that was rejected, and de- | 
sired to be infort | The Cut Worm. 

Members of the learned profession, I know, are apt to startle Messrs. Eprrors—It was stated as a fact in the Genesee 
at every thing new, except flattery in their profession, as much | Farmer of 1838, that the army wort 1 destructive pro 
as farmers are, to be advised to new improvements in their : - -~ ‘ . 1 th i 
profession or calling gress, committed no depredations on the clover; and the ob 

But the sul ject was new ind for that cause opposed To | servance of this tact gave nse to the su estion that tarmers 
oppose any thing for that cause, does not appear to me to be | would do well to raise, ¢ a crop of clover, as a re 
wise; for all things are new to the human mind, when first ovrce, when other gra | be destroyed by the worm. 
presented to it | ] know not what relat resemblance may exisbe 

The faculties of all an mals in the ale of being below Man, | tween the army worm a vort ta ¢ lerable 
ire given at birth and they know their several wants and du acquaintance with the itter | re ed in the behef thaz 
ties intuitively. Not so with man. The brain of man is not} “te 
fully developed at birth, as it is of the inferior anima)s, but is } the eut worm docs not feed on clover; at least | have seen no 
progressive, All s wants and duties and improvements are | evidence of its doing 
to he learned, and to be rcquired by tuition and expenence Every person who has | nly atte to the natural 
This, no is because the faculties Lestowed on him are | history of the insect tribe ! hee ‘ th the unerr- 
intellectua and inf in capacity If this last expressior net w h« ‘ 1 ' ey ent insect to 
appears too strong t discovered and marked the | 4, posit its egas precise 1 where the proper 
hounds of human oral or physic science f fo ae ae, he , fo it oe . 
Who has learnt a thle of le that no | (000 will be found , i) 
more can be learn wny one say he knows | ‘he natural food ot ears | x e roots 
all things / prot id ; car with ind tencer eho ot ) ‘ af nd J © grass ] 
propriet y, 8 threst | in learn ! e never seen the ¢ exce ne f ome one 
ir r ) phere When he yr more of these ‘ ere grow J 1 to thew 
his spirit ‘ r st become a ci pre nee jt seer t t ! iid be 80 
of a more celestia 1 fre cumbersome te lanee th the ect 1 t depth to 
ralities, possesses apweity for provement it | och ap e place of de rf ‘ | that the 
spiritual know ledg ress is it | at ; : the surface, 
moves from spher r mtinne to improve . ’ o a , 
nd infinitum, before it can reach the en of heavens, to it else € * ‘ ci in’s 
God he gift s faenities, bein iderful and great, his | ravs, ¢ he ¢ re ¥ ive brought 

uties and labors must be great also, tor cult ition and im ' e surtace Vevthy { ibe effected 
provement, to en the blessings of the gift. It is founded al-} ,,, firin and compact gree 
$0 In Wisdom and necessity for, without exercise of he I] have seen considerable mage the cut worm 
body and mind, man would become or remain a mere brute to cornfields plante greet! i i had been turned 

| the forest and of the Let him not then neglect any thing | | » soon afer the frost W wt of the ground in the spring 
because it is new to for his whole life is to be labor = ie o hal +} and 7 
yet this was where the sward hed not become hrm and com 


A profound and wise man will rather give most heed to things styrene +} : H 
new If objection had been applied to the intermal improve-| pact; but the greatest supply of the worm, and amount of 
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damage has occurred in lands where a crop of winter rye 
has been raised on greensward, plowed after cutung of the 
grass for hay, and where the stubble has been plowed 
sometime in autumn, subsequent to taking off the rye crop. 
In this mode of cultivation, it isoften the case that a conside- 
rable amount of the grass roots have retaine: “ ir life, and 
their power of vegetation is even increased by the loosening 
of the earth around them. Here, then, is furni: d a capita tal 
chance for the breeding of the cut worm, and the farmer may 
consider himself very fortunate, if his crop of vermin is not 
uite too great for the safety and success of his crop of corn. 
‘he corn, it is true, is not meddled with at first. The worm 
uses its natural food till the plow or the cultivator and the 
hoe have essentially diminished its quanuty. Then the depre- 
dations commence. Anon comes the plow and hoe again, 
and if these do their duty weil, the worm has no alternative, 
but to eat the young corn or starve. We know, by sad ex- 
perience, what course the worm will take in this dilemma. 
The foregoing remarks are made with the hope that they 
may lead to further investigation, and ultimately, as I hope, 
to some mode of avoiding or resisting this enemy to one ot 
our most valuable crop Could such a result be brought 
ae a it would afford great satisfaction to your obedient sere 
Ss. 





"Hardwick Mass., March 20, 1841 
—=— = —_—_—_—_—_—_—=—=—>= 


Monthly Notices. 


Importation or Stock. ——-L. E. Lerron, Esq., of Kentucky, ar 
rived at New-York from Liverpool, on the 20th of May, with 

‘two young thorough-bred Flanders Horses—one 2 years old, 
black, 16 hands high, heavy and wel! built’’—the other, a year- 
ling of a dark grey color, which Mr. L. thinks will make the 
largest horse; his sire weighs upwards of 2100 lbs. Mr. L. al- 
so brought out with him a Short-Horn Bull, from the herd of 
Mr. Bates, of Kirkleavington, called Locomotive, 2 years old | 
past, color light-roan, sired by the Duke of Northumberland, 
dam Oxford. Both dam aud sire won the first prizes of 30 sove 
reigns each, as the be hort-Horn Bull and Cow, at the Fair 
of the Royal Ag. Society in 1549 Locomotive cost in England 
£276—[including difference of exchange $1,222-75,) 

Sares or Hocs.—In a letter of June 16, N rs. A. & G. Brent 
maui, of Canterbury, Orange co., N. Y., inform us that they 
have lately sold to Kichard Allen, Esq., of Lexington, Ky., a 
Berkshire sow, 20 months old, tor #150—also a boar and sow to 




















T. B. Howard, Esq., of mbus, Geo, for $150, and have 
pow an offer of &@76 each lor two so ind a boar, besides $200 
for their boar om in all Berkshire De SD Martin, of 
Ky., has recently rid his Woburn sow Magnolia,’’ to Mr 
Johnston, of Missouri, for $160. She is estimated to weigh 
1200 lbs 





Lange Yraniinas Vir. 8. Hecox, of Lyons, Wayne county, N 
Y., says that he ilves, raised from the improved | 
short-horned Durhams, imported by Mr. Weddle, of Ontario | 

} 
} 
| 
| 





has two bull ¢ 





county; the one, a three-quarter blood, which at one year old 
weighed 1016 |b the other, a balf-blood, weighed at the same 
age 915 lbs. Their feed during the winter has been hay and 
roots without grain Phey are not fat, but in a good growing | 
condition, and for symmetry and beatty can hardly be sur- 
passed Both are for sale } 

Laicesten Pics.—Mr. Hecox also informs us that he has | 
‘some jigs of the Leicester breed, raised from the stock im 
ported by the same gentieman, which he considers superior to 
the Berkshires; they are purely white, fine small boned, have 


sizes, and the retail prices are from $5 to $20. The size used 
at the trial at Worcester, was the smallest greensward—fur 
row 6 inches deep, 12 wide, and dratt 292 lbs. We seli this 
size, with cutter and 4 el, at S11-60 These plows are for 
sale by the cy irers, D Pr uty & Co., wane, and by 


small heads, thin ears, thin clean skin, with but little hair, | 
well formed, keep easy and fatten readily.’’ Some of them are | 
for sale. | 

Paouty & Mgan's Paemivem Prow.—A Jetter from the manu- | 
facturers, says ‘We make these plows of a great variety of | 














D. O. Prot ry, 176 Market st = phia We hope the pro | 
rietors wil 11 se nd one of the » plo s for trial at the Fair ot the 
Y. S. Ag. Society, to be holden et Syracuse on the 29th Sept. | 
jext | 
New-Jensev Mani.— New-Jerary 1s formerly famous for its } 
barren sands, but it is now, own »> the | ral use of marl, | 
fast becoming one of the mo re tive States of the Union. | 
The Cabinet says My triend R, S. whose farm, a few years | 
since, yielded nothing but blackberries, and was one uncultiva 
ted waste, produces the finest crops of wheat, and other grains | 
and corn, and yielded more thaa ) londs of hay the last year, | 





























THE CULTIVATOR 





common to meet with a lame or foundered horse in Sweden, 
that has been so stabled. 

A Goop Cror.—Mr, Samuel Palmer of Goshen, Ct., gives the 
following as the crop taken in 1840, from five acres of land: 


the premiums due upon the certificates by them respectively 
accepted as the same sha] be presented for payment 
§4. False swearing or affi rming under this act shall be deem- 


600 bushels of corn in the ear, 118 cart loads of pumpkins, 300 be a misdemeanor, and be severally punished as such. 


bushels of * ® and 240 bushels of potatoes. It was unne- 
cessary for Mr. P. to state that the ground was early and well 
prepared, properly manured, and that the after culture was 
good. Such a crop can be produced under no other course of 
treatment, and the sooner farmers are convinced of this fact, 
the better it will be for them. 

Paouiic Hexs.—In our younger days we ‘heard tell” of a 
hen that on week days laid two eggs, ‘while on Sunday she 
laid three,’ The Baltimoreans assert that they have some hens 
of the game cock breed, which rival the first part of the old 
story, they having laid two eggs a day for a considerable time 
Let the race be multiplied. 

Too mucw Tavtn.—The New Farmer’s Journal, London, 
says ‘The monetary affairs ¥ the States appear to be ina 
most desperate condition. The U.S. Bank is scarcely capable 
of paying a shilling in the pound, and many other banks 
throughout the Union are in a similar condition. From the re- 


$5. A justice of the peace shall be entitled to receive, for 
every certificate given by him by virtue of this act, the sum of 
twenty-five cents, to be paid by the person receiving the certifi- 
cate 

$6. This act shall continue in force until the first day of 
June, in the year eighteen hundred and forty- six, and no 
longer. 








Notices to Correspondents, &c. 

Communications have teen received during the past month, 
from An old Subscriber, F. R. G., F. Burt, L. Lewis, A Sub- 
scriber, Corrector, Geo. Muntz, J. McD. McIntyre, S. Robinson, 
J. R. Moser, Long Island, O. G Joseph Cope, J H. Hepburn, 
| Garrett Bergen, Horace Hawley, and S. W. Bartlett 

Mr. Sternen’s communication on Draining, and Mr. Catn’s 
plan of a Church, which have been a long time waiting for a 
place, shall appear next month 


pore recently published by the congressional committee on We received in due time. Mr. Sanpronp’s Address before the 


yanking, it appears that in some of the banks no set of books 
had ever been kept: in others, trunks filled with ‘ lead, ten- 
penny nails, and window glass broken into small pieces,’ 
passed for deposits of specie; in some no capital stock had 
ever been paid in, and im others counterfeit notes on other 
banks had been resorted to to sustain their credit.’ 
Gui.uisiity.—A paragraph, giving an account of a discovery 
made in Jamaica, we believe, of the substitution of mosq uetoes 
for leeches in medical practice, is going the rounds of the 


newspapers, and has been copied into some of our agricultural] | 


contemporaries as a wonderful discovery We cannot as 
yet advise our farmers to leave their harvests to enter into 
this musquetoe speculation 

Preservation or Meat,—The partic ulars of a discovery which 
— to promise important results, are given in the Bulletin 
of the French Academy of Sciences for the sitting of March 22, 
Ky injecting the aorta or main arterial trunk of an animal with 
chlorure of aluminium, the flesh will be preserved fresh for an 
indefinite period without having any bad taste communicated. 
The table of the Academy of Science, at the time of reading the 
memoir of M. Ganna), the discoverer, was covered with legs of 
mutton, fowls, et id genus omne, which had been preserved 
many months by the new process 

Causuev Cop ano Cons Meat.—We have constantly maintain- 
ed that a great loss was sustained in feeding animals by those 
who rejected the cob of the corn, and every experiment that 
has yet been made goes to establish the correctness of these 
conclusions. In alate number of the Farmer’s Register is a 


communication on the subject, by a writer who signs himself | 


Ploughboy,” from which we make the following extracts :— 

‘I find by repeated experiments that one gallon of crushed 
corn meal (corn and cob together,) well boiled, will, when 
cooled, make about five gallons of thick mush. This mush I 
mix in feeding with about an equal quantity of hot water, fre- 
quently throwing into the pail a double handful of bran, stir 
ring it well, and giving it tomy pigs warm. | put a handful of | 
salt into my mush about three times a week, and occasionally 
a shovel full of ashes. With this allowance my hogs are in 
fine order, and in a much better condition than any of my 
neighbors, and some of them are fat enough for the knife. 
* * * * [know of no way except, perhaps, by feeding on 
roots, in which hogs can be kept through the winter at so little 
expense. My stock of thirteen, for instance, consume only a 
peck of crushed corn meal, equal to a single gallon of corn, a 
day. This, at the rate corn is selling in my neighborhood, 374 
cents per bushel, is only one-third of a cent a = for each hog 
The manure will more than pay the extra trouble and expense 
of preparing the food.’’ The same article furnishes proof that 
as food for working mules or horses, for fattening cattle, or for 
milch cows, crushed cob and corn meal is one of the very best 
and cheapest substances that can be used We believe that 
every farmer who uses any considerable quantity of corn should 
prepare it by grinding with the cob 

Tavrn.—By placing what manure we have in the hill, and en- 
deavoring to get the whole strength of it the first year, we keep 
our lands eternally poor—there nothing left to nourish the 
succeeding crop. If a man has but little manure he should 
plant but little, and his manure should be so applied that he 
can stiy it in, tilling and mix it with the soil 


An Act 

TO ENCOURAGE THE GROWTH Ant ANUPACTURR OF SILK, 
Passed May 26, 1841.) 
The People of the State of New-Vork 


and Assembly, do enact as follows 
lo any person or persons residing in this State, who 


represented in Senate 















Onon Society, at its Fair in 1840, and should have 
been glad to hav d the whole of it before our readers, as it 
abounds with valuable facts, sound and wholesome truths, and 
principles of great interest to every American farmer; but as 
we could not give it at length, we marked very liberal extracts 
from it, for which we had hoped to have made room before this 
time 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We are inde _ dtothe publishers for a 
copy of the American edition of ‘' Liebig’s Organic Chemistry 
of Agriculture and Physiology with an Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendix, by Prof. Wrssier, of Harvard University. The 
speedy republication of this valuable work is a compliment to 
American farmers, which we trust they will not be lew to ap- 
ee iate in such a manner as to induce our booksellers more 
requently to engage in the publication of works on Agriculture 
and its kindred sciences. Published by John Owen, Cam- 
bridge. For sale, we presume, by the booksellers in most of 
our cities—price $1-50 
Our thanks are due to the Author and to the publishers ie 
copies of Mr. Couman’s Address on the Agriculture of the 
ted States, delivered before the American Institute in New. 
York, on the lth April, 1841. This excellent address may be 
had of Cuarin & Co., booksellers, 138 Fulton st., New-York, and 
of O. Stertx, bookseller, in this city. —Also to Mr. Arrircs, 
one of the editors of the Western Farmer and Gardener at Cin 
cinnati, for a copy of his Treatise on ‘‘ Bee-Breeding in the 
West just published by E. Lucas of that city.—Also to Mr 
Exc.sworrn, Commissioner of the Patent Office, for some par- 
cels of Kentucky Pumpkin and Cushaw seed; and to W. B 
| Ocpex, Esq., of Chicago, for samples of the Wild Rice from the 
t pper Mississivpi 
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duced into England t ie 1 which country, when one | the same were raised or reeled, together with the name ofthe | ‘#anu facture of Silk otices to Correspondent c. § 
crop is reaped new eed from the stems, which give | person by whose oath or affirmation the facts have been veri- | ILLUSTRATIONS 
a second plentiful croy I af vhen standing has the ap fied And on the presentation of any such certificate to the } - n a 
pearance of bariey, but ter, with a long beard or | board of supervisors of the same county, they having examined | Fig. 60.—Elevation of Country Church and Sehool House,-- 119 
awn. On being gathered an ed in the hand, or threshed and found the same to be duly given, shall audit and allow said | Fig. 61.—Ground Plan of the same,---+-- Ks cocccccess S98 
the awn comes off with the id leaves the grain bare | ¢é rtificate and cause their allowance to be endorsed upon the | Fig 62 End view of Desks and Seats 112 
like wheat, to whieh at bear tronger resemblance than to | Same, requiring the treasurer of said county to pay to the bear- | Fig. 63.—Portrait of Prince Frederick coveee JIS 
barley er thereof, a premium of fifteen cents for every pound of co- | Fig. 64.—Perfect Bee Hive and Non Swarmer, cooes $16 
Oup Lowe Pouaster on Wueat \ iterin the Farmer's Ga coons and fifty cents for every pound of reeled silk specified in | Fig. 66.—Goldsborough’s Corn Husker and Sheller,«+++++-+- 116 
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